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A NEW SALES AID 
GOOD THE YEAR 
ROUND 


“Let's Shake On It”, emphasizing juvenile 
insurance, is a new member of the direct 
_ mail advertising family which faithfully 








serves our field representatives. 


4 ? 44 
4 ar S haiee on it There are now forty pieces in our line 


which is probably one of the most ex- 
tensive direct mail advertising services 





offered by any life insurance company. 


The records for 1935-6-7 show that during 
this period, our agents sold an average 
of one among every 14 people cultivated 
by the advertising. 


Each letter and folder carries to the 


prospect the name of our representative 
who will call, thereby individualizing the 
advertising for our salesmen. 


—Marsachusel Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 














Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Houston, Sept. 23.—The forty-ninth 
anual convention of the National Asso- 
tion of Life Underwriters is proving 
ne of the most colorful of the con- 
ntions of this association and the talks 
re largely by fieldmen although Charles 


mmittee, potiey oa plenty of variety. 
he chief idea is that the delegates go 
me with suggestions which will help 
1 in their daily work. 
When the main convention opened 
\ednesday in Houston’s big auditorium 
re were close to 1,500 present. There 
ere a number of meetings before the 
ain convention started, including those 
ithe Million Dollar Round Table, the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
ble, the Managers and General Agents 
m, all of which had their own pro- 
ms with numerous speakers. 


Meeting in Coliseum 


On Tuesday night there was a meeting 
for the public at Houston Coliseum. In 
enver, 1937, was a similar meeting at- 
ended by 8,000 persons and which had 
its chief speaker Merle Thorpe, editor 
ition’s Business. For the Houston 
meeting Senator Tom Connally had been 
advertised, The senator could not come 
and that was announced in the daily pa- 
ts lat Sunday. Major Roger B. Hull, 
managing director of the National Asso- 
tiation, pinch-hitted. He did a good job 
an address about the great record 
ilife insurance, what the $110,000,000,000 
{insurance protection meant to the na- 
tion, how that insurance has been an ex- 
traordinary community builder, the true 
‘ignificance of the payments back to the 
people of billions of benefits in the 
\merican picture. He answered the crit- 
ic life insurance and defended the 
merican Agency System. Only 600 peo- 
tle were present including many mem- 
bers of the convention. Major Hull was 
n eloquent form and held his audience 
but there was disappointment on the part 
of Houston insurance men that there was 
not a larger attendance. 
Joseph S. Smith, general agent Aetna 
Life and main chairman of the Houston 
convention committees, was chairman of 
the Houston public meeting. 
_As the people entered the hall Tues- 






























lay night a shabbily dressed person 


nanded out a handbill which asked them 
t thei ir insurance was safe and calling 
urance a racket. It further said that 


pamphiet giving the facts was on sale 
Na newspaper and magazine shop op- 
site the Rice Hotel c mvention head- 
quarters. The rumor here is that the 
Houston life insurance men were ap- 
proached and told the circulars would not 
be distributed if the local association 
would hand over $3,000. The offer was 
enored. The circulars caused no flurry, 
auckly finding their way to the floor. 
per writer went into the new spaper and 
0k pi at midnight where he learned 


that ‘ 
lal not a single copy of the booklet had 
been sold 


Company Executives There 


ap none home office executives attend- 
Pri the convention were Presidents Julian 
ce, Jefferson Standard; A. N. Kemp, 


Pacific Mutual; ©. J. Arnold, Northwest: 
Life ptonal:; =. #. Mulock, Central 
re of Iowa; Crawford H. Ellis, Pan- 

erican : Bradford H. Walker, Life In- 
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surance Co. of Va; Vice-Presidents Peter 

Fraser, Connecticut Mutual; William 
J. Graham, Equitable Society; John A. 
Stevenson and Alexander E, Patterson, 
Penn Mutual; A. L. Dern, Lincoln Na- 
tional; Col. D. Gordon Hunter, Phoenix 
Mutual; Stephen Ireland, State Mutual; 
Grant L. Hill, head of production division 
Northwestern Mutual; Franklin C. Morss, 
Provident Mutual; D. C. MacEwen, Pa- 
cific Mutual; John J. Moriarty, Yeoman 
Life; J. DeWitt Mills, Central States of 
St. Louis. Presidents of nearly all Texas 
companies attended the convention. Not 
many are here from New York City or 
3oston because of the distance and also 
company conventions recently held have 
made it impossible for some to come who 
otherwise would be here. 

Other officers noted were Jerome 
Clark, vice-president Union Central; W. 
S. Penny, director of agencies; George 
H. Harris, director of public relations, 
and Seth C. H. Taylor, Sun Life of 
Canada; Stephen A, Swisher, agency 
vice-president Equitable of Iowa, and H. 
3ennett Berwick, supervisor of field ser- 
vice, Manufacturers Life. 

A number of insurance parties 
held at San Jacinto Inn, twelve 
from Houston on the ship canal. 

Julian Myrick, Mutual Life; Sam P. 
Davis, Phoenix Mutual; Ralph G. Engels- 
man, Penn Mutual, and Robert L. Jones, 
State Mutual, are among those in the 
New York delegation. 

See the Sights of Houston 


Many of the executives took opportu- 
nity to see Houston and the ship canal 
which goes to Galveston. It is a fast 
growing city with many new enterprises 
and buildings. The people of Houston 
think it is the American city now offer- 
ing the best opportunities for success 
and that the viewpoint is by no means 
confined to the people here. The city 
has 350,000 population and about its great 
educational enterprise, Rice Institute, 
which specializes in scientific training, 
there are clustered some of America’s 


were 
miles 


most attractive suburbs. Driving through 
that part of the town with the president 


of one of the Texas companies, he de- 
cribed the houses as follows: “That one 
is oil and so is that one. That big 


house next door is cotton and so is that 
one across the street. The one you see 
around the corner is rice.” What he 
meant was that the fortunes of the own- 
ers of the homes pointed out were made 
out of oil, cotton and rice. And from 
many other persons you will hear that 
other fortunes, some as magically and 
quickly made as the old ones, are about 
to be realized. There are many Horatio 
Alger stories affecting lives of Houston 
people. 

Then Houston is a great shipping port 
and most conventions here manaze to 
find time for a trip on the canal which 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The big- 
gest local private citizen is Jess Jones, 
head of the RFC, and it is estimated here 
that he has had control of about fifty 
of the leading buildings in the town. 
Some of these he bought when the struc- 
tures could be taken over for about 17% 
of their value. 

Business and Political Picture 

So all looks decidedly cheerful in Hous- 
ton, but there is a fly in the ointment 
and that is worry over the cotton situa- 
tion. The reason people here are wor- 
ried is the foreign market. Cotton is 
still being ploughed under by order of 
the Washington Administration. A dif- 
ferential of two cents a pound has been 
promised, but is still a promise. It is 
easy to see that when production is les- 
sened prices go up and when prices go 
up foreign countries have a chance to 
sell their cotton at prices which can’t 
be met by American cotton planters. 
Thus, Brazil, Egypt and some other 
countries are benefiting. 

All of which brings into focus of every- 
day discussion the New Deal with contro- 
versies over whether Franklin D. Roose- 
velt could carry the South for a third 
term. The business men are against him 


goes 


Resolution Condemns War, 
Upholds Treaty Sanctity 


Houston, Sept. 21—The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters adopted 
a resolution pledging its support to the 
policy of the United States Government 
in its determination to keep alive the 
Kellogg-Briand pact under which the 
principal nations of the world agreed to 
renounce war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. The National Association 
resolution said it believes that the most 
basic obligations of human society are 
the pact’s two obligations renouncing 
force and the agreement not to settle 
disputes by other than peaceful means. 
The association strongly supports Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, who advo- 
cated in a recent statement adjustment 
of problems in international relations by 
process of peaceful negotiations and 
agreement and the upholding of the 
principle of sanctity of treaties with 
modification of provisions of treaties 
when need arises. 

Continuing, the National Association’s 


resolution urged that in the spirit of the 
Hull statement efforts be continued by 
our government looking toward the pro- 
motion of security and stability the world 
over, the maintenance of world peace and 
above all keeping the United States out 
of war and war out of the world; other- 
wise, war may destroy peace, prosperity 
and democracy. 

Continuing, the resolution read: “We 
believe that the United States should 
continue to cooperate with other nations 
to raise standards of living throughout 
the world and to assist in the solution 
of pressing economic and social problems. 
As common interests are developed, as 
the habit of cooperation grows, as ad- 
justments and readjustments are made in 
the habits of economic relations among 
nations, then the use of force becomes 
increasingly remote. This association 
commends the government of the United 
States for its every effort which will 
make war unthinkable, unbelievable, im- 
possible.” 


Houston Convention of National 
Association One of Most Colortul 


but those in the lower wage brackets 
are not. For instance, one business man 
here who has five Negro servants told 
the writer that all of them were for 
Roosevelt. The general opinion is that 
while Roosevelt is not so strong as he 
was and has almost completely lost the 
conservative vote which was formerly 
solidly democratic, he could easily be 
elected in the South if the election were 
held tomorrow. No one is willing to 
forecast exactly how far the swing away 
from him will go in months to come. 


Some Special Features 


Soon after the convention got into 
swing it began to present some unusual 
spectacular features. One of them was 
the introduction of some prominent fig- 
ures in the convention who poked their 
heads through holes in a giant colored 
map which extended all the way to the 
proscenium arch. 

There were numerous 
sketches, Probably as effective a dra- 
matic playlet as has even been wit- 
nessed at a convention of this associa- 
tion was the version of Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs acted by members 
of the Houston life insurance families 
which was produced at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention with specially 
done scenery and sound effects from the 
original score. The character of Snow 
White was acted by Martha Hay, daugh- 
ter of president of the local life under- 
writers’ association, and she represented 
the spirit of life insurance. Prince Charm- 
ing was the insurance agent. Seven 
dwarfs were depicted as digging for the 
jewels of comfort and security. The old 
witch was symbol of forces at work to 
tear down the life insurance institution. 
The play concluded with the lines that 
only when men are content to have their 
families go without protection can life 
insurance be the victim of a poisoned 
apple. Olivia Orth directed the play 
which was written by Edwin Shields 
Hewitt, supervisor Charles J. Zimmerman 
agency, Connecticut Mutual, Chicago. He 
is well known as an insurance sketch 
writer. There were several other play- 
lets during the week. 

At the Wednesday morning session, 
Col. C. B. Robbins was introduced as 
representative of the American Life Con- 
vention and John A, Stevenson, Penn 
Mutual vice-president, as representative 


playlets and 


of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. Both made short remarks 
conveying greetings of those associa- 


tions. Alexander E. Irving of Saskatch- 
ewan represented the Canadian Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

Former president of the National As- 
sociation introduced were Ernest J. Clark, 
J. Stanley Edwards. Julian S. Myrick, C 
Vivian Anderson, John Newton Russell, 
George E. Lackey, Charles Thompson, 
Neil D. Sills 
Hedlev V. Jackson, Houston, was chair- 
man of the Supervisors luncheon and 
Harry T. Wright, Chicago, was chairman 
of the Supervisors session. 


Chairmen of Managers and General 
Agents sessions were Carroll C. Day, 
Oklahoma City, and Philip B. Hobbs, 
Chicago. 

Chairmen of sessions at auditorium 
meetings of the main convention were 


O. Sam Cummings, Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, John A. Witherspoon and Holgar 
J. Johnson. 
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the Life 
tion of 


the 
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Los Angeles. trophy is 


for local general and man- 


association showing best rec- 
for the year. Brief 
by H. K. Schoch, 
committee on award. The 
1 by Mr. Hobbs, executive 
man General Agents & Managers 
tion, consisted of Sidney Wertimer, 
falo, and K. E. Williamson, Peoria. Their 
task was rendered difficult because of 
the high quality of so much of the ma- 
terial submitted. 

Mr. Schoch mentioned 
Canadian cities: London, Ont.; Guelph 
and Edmonton. In general many small 
groups are doing good work. Dallas was 
particularly commended for its 100% 
membership, friendly relations and _ its 
open January meeting. New York was 
mentioned for its good public relations 
program, Chicago, Rochester and Toledo 
received praise. The committee’s choice 
was finally narrowed between Los An- 
and Pittsburgh. 
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ber of persons who had been attending 
the Houston convention went to Mexico 
City Among them were Joseph C. Be- 
han, vice-president Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, and Mrs. Behan; Joy Luidens, sec- 
retary Chicago Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation; Grant L. Taggart of Cowley, 
Wyo., and Mrs. Taggart: William M. 
Duff, President Edward A. Woods 
\gency, and Mrs. Duff, Pittsburgh. 

\mong others taking the trip were E. 
\. Crane and Mrs, Crane, Indianapolis; 
Mr. and Mrs. V. S. Harrold, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; William J. Powell, Pitts- 
burgh; William J. Cummins, Pittsburgh: 
saxter Maddox, general agent Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Atlanta; Mrs. Henry T. 
Horst. Davenport, Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Club members; Mabel H. Carlton 
ind Anne Elizabeth England, Richmond, 
Va.: TI. Lee McConnell, St. Louis: Mr 
and Mr Millard R. Orr, Philadelphia; 
M | and Jame s Reicert, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohi Neil DD. Sills, former 
president of National Association of Life 
('nderwriters, and Mrs. Sills, Baltimore: 
Theodora M. Torrance, Evansville, Ind.: 
Eleanora Winn, Newark; Mr. and Mrs 
I. A. Spencer, Youngstown, Ohio; Earl 
H. Schaefer, Dallas, Texas; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Rein, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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vo ]. Johnson New President; 
Other Officers, Trustees Elected 


Some Excitement When Julian S. Myrick Was Left Off 
Trustees But He Was Nominated From the Floor; 
Bids for Future Conventions 


Houston, Sept. 21.—The National 
Council of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters today ag a Hol- 


Pittsburg for presi- 
+ acne Chicago 
Wright, Chi- 
dones, 


Johnson, 
Charles J. 
vice-president; Harry T. 
cago, secretary, and Robert L. 
New York, treasurer. The 1939 con- 
vention will be held in St. Louis. 
Officers were elected without opposi- 
tion, but in trustee nominations there 
was excitement as Julian S. Myrick had 
been left off the report of the coun- 
cil’s nominating committee. The reason 
for this was that there had been agi- 
tation against having past presidents of 
the association on the board of trustees. 
Most of the national council were in 
sympathy with that new policy, but when 
it was learned during the afternoon that 
this elimination of past presidents 
meant that Myrick would not be on the 
list many of the council members put up 


var J. 
dent; 


a howl as he is regarded as the most 
influential general agent in the United 
States. 

When the report of the nominating 


committee was received and the omis- 
sion of Myrick’s name was noted Ralph 
G. Engelsman, New York, arose and 
added Myrick’s name to the nominees. 
He recited some of the things which 
have been done by Myrick in the in- 
terest of insurance including the part he 
played in New York State Association of 


Life Underwriters in its battle which re 
sulted in a $3,000 limit for savings bank 
insurance in New York 


Robert L, Myrick a 


Jones told how 


helped him as National Associati 
treasurer and how the treasury of that 
rganization instead of being in the red 
now has a free surplus of more than 
$50,000. 

George E. Lackey, Detroit, told of 
Myrick’s influence in persuading comp- 
troller of currency that national banks 
should be permitted to insure their of- 
ficers. 

C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, argued 
that past presidents are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the board of trustees anyway. 

In the final vote of the council My- 
rick was elected a trustee. Other trus 
tees elected were W. H. Andrews, Jef- 
ferson Standard, Greensboro; Earl F. 
Colborn, Connecticut Mutual, Rochester; 
William M. Duff, Equitable Society, 
Pittsburgh; Herbert A. Hedges, Equit 
able of lowa, Kansas City; Grant Tag- 
gart, California- Western States, Cowley, 
Wyo.; John W. Yates, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Los Angeles. 

Cleveland and San Diego put in a bid 
for the 19440 convention and Salt Lake 
for 1947 convention, 

Another honor won by Myrick was 
his appointment as chairman of the 
ened = trustees of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters 


National Council Meets; Chicago 
Biggest Ass’n; Hull on Muckrakers 


At the meeting of National Council 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers President Sam O,. Cummings 
who is general agent Kansas City Life 
in Texas, was in the chair. His admin- 
istration is regarded as one of the best 
the association has had in recent years 
and he has been devoting all the year 
to the association. 
Holgar J. Johnson, 
Charles J. Zimmerman, 
brief reports. Report of A. E. Me- 
Keough, W. A. Alexander & Co., Chi- 
cago, of membership campaign of Chi- 
cago association which resulted in Chi- 
being association having largest 
membership in the country, was loudly 
applauded. He was president of Chi- 
cago association at the time the asso- 
ciation reached top position. On June 
30 of this year it had 1,658 members. 
This was an increase of 523 in one year. 
Major Roger B. Hull, managing di- 
rector of National Association, discussed 
the two-year activity of the association, 
having for its objective a spirited fight 
against muckrakers and other enemies 
of legal reserve life insurance system 
who are trying to break it down. He 
warned against inertia. He repeated 
what he had said at the Boston con- 
vention two years ago of agro 


of 


vice-president, and 
secretary, made 


cago 


of members of the association to fight 
this menace. 
“What has happened since the Boston 


“T will refer to 
forces which are 


convention ?” he asked. 
only one phase. Those 
working against us have not exterminat- 
ed themselves. Today the files at na- 
tional headquarters are full of these at- 
tacks on life insurance which have been 
cropping up in nearly every principal 
city of the country.” 
Position of Association 
In giving of the 


the position asso 

ciation he said: 
“We have done a great deal to meet 
these attacks, through the distribution 


of counter-informational material Wi 
have distributed, free of charge, more 
than 2,500 copies of President Linton’: 


book, ‘Life Insurance Speaks for Itself,’ 
to college and public libraries. We have 
dealt specifically with each of the ex- 
positions of the Term insurance failacy, 
as they have come up 

“President Linton will make another 
substantial contribution along this sam 
line in his address to this convention, 
on the subject: ‘Why Level Premium 
Life Insurance?’ This will expand and 
supplement the material originally car- 
ried in several of the chapters of his 


book and will eventually be included in a 
new edition to be published by Harper’s. 


It is hoped that we will be able to pub- 
lish Mr. Linton’s address in pamphlet 
form and give it the widest possible 
distribution. 

“At the March 11 meeting of th 


board of trustees, held’ at Richmond, the 
trustees passed a resolution which was 


given wide publicity at the time, ex- 
pressing to all legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies the considered belief of 
the trustees that there was a vital need 
for some public relations agency, for the 
purpose of bringing to the public gen- 


erally a more complete understanding of 
the fundamental social and 


economic, 
human and moral, services rendered by 
the institution of life insurance and its 
agency forces to the nation. 

“We leave that subject in their care: 
but you, as the responsible underwriters 
of the self-reliance and security of the 
nation cannot stop there and discharge 
your full vesponeibility. \s IT have been 
saying to groups all over the country, 


every one of you must become the public 
relations officer of your company. The 
great majority of Americans still believe 
in life insurance, in the integrity of life 
insurance company executives and that 
the life insurance companies are serving 
the well.” 


country 


September 24, 1939 





SAM 
Presided at Houston 


O CUMMINGS 


See Klingman With Biggest 
Agency in Country by 194] 


It is general opinion in Texas. that 
the W. W. Klingman agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society will 
have passed every agency in the United 
States in volume of production sometime 
in 1941. Since W. W. Klingman opened 
the state for the Society he has beer 
making a remarkable record. 

The agency entertained, on a cana 
boat trip and a luncheon in the § 


Jacinto Inn, all of the Equitable repre- 
sentatives in Houston attending the con- 


vention. 

Talks were made by Vice-President 
William J. Graham, Mr. Klingman and 
William M. Duff, president of Edward 
\. Woods Agency, Pittsburgh. It was 
first time in history of National Asso- 
ciation conventions that the Equitable 
had an affair of its own people in con- 
nection with these conventions. 


Pacific Mutual Agents Meet 
Elect Col. Cassidy President 
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Col. Kenneth Cassidy, general agent 
at San Francisco of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, was elected president of _ the 
agents’ association of that company ata 
meeting here of the association. Vice- 
president is Emory Jenks, Atlanta; sec- 
retary is Desmond J. Farrell, San An- 
tonio 

President A. N. Kemp and Vice-Presi- 
dent I). C. MacEwen, in charge of pro- 
duction, also attended the meetings 
Thomas H. Wall, Louisville, was chair- 
lllan. 

President Kemp expressed confidence 
in the general cutlook, both of insur- 
ance and of the economic situation. He 
said the company had run ahead of 
every forecast which had been made in 
the process of reorganization. He said 


that interest on first mortgages held by 
holding to a 


Pacific Mutual were near 

1% k ve 1. ; . 
There were ninety representatives 0! 

the Pacific Mutual at its convention. 


Chicago Ass’ n Wins Cup 


Houston, Sept. 21.—The Charles Jerome 
Edwards cup trophy was presented to 
the Chicago association. It now leads 
all other associations in membership. 

\. E. McKeough of W. A. Alexande! 
& Co. was president of the Chicago a 
sociation at the time it made its Di 
increase in membership. It has 1,6% 


members 


Mid-Year at Reslevills 


Houston, Sept, 21.—Louisville ts select 
ed for the mid-year meeting by the Na 
tional Association’s trustees. 
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Perennial Treasurer 


ROBERT L 


JONES 


Known National As 


tion circles as the perennial treasurer of 


throughout socia- 


that organization who has seen deficits 
wed into a $50,000 surplus, Robert L. 
lones, State Mutual Life, New York, was 
to that the 
convention, After than 


life 


wain re-¢ lected office by 


nouston nore 


fifty years in insurance he retired 


, couple of years ago as general agent 


but continues to serve a large clientele. 


J. Zimmerman, elected vice- 
National 


is one of the young- 






lent of the Association of 
Life Underwriters, 
the life 
gain national prominence. A 


: 1 
st men in imsurance DusINness 


vibrant 


personality, attractive and effective 
speaker, he has for several years been 
n demand on programs of life under- 
yriters associations in many parts of 
the country. 

His achievements in production and 


asa general agent have been rcmarkable 





dence 
insur- 








So outstanding was his record as gen- 
arent of the Cennecticut Mutual at 
Nevark that he was given the respon- 
sble post of Chicago general agent by 


eee 
l¢ company last year where he has con- 


tnued to make 
Graduate of 


an outstanding record. 
Dartmouth, class of ’ 
the Tuck Sch 
Dartmouth, 


at 
aiSO 


attended 


p Cae ; 
\dministration at 


bus ness 


<ettrg a degree in commercial science. 

Mr. Zimmerman 
ance by becoming 
of the Life 
New York 


Ms classmat 


entered life insur- 


executive secretary 


Underwriters Association of 
City, where 
Fred P. 
held this position for two years. 
Was one of ‘ 


succeeded 
He 
He 
: the most popular men who 
nas held that post, becoming personally 
acquainted with nearly all of the active 
if€ insuranes men of the city. 


he 
McKenzie. 


_t€ Was soon invited to join the J. M. 
_aser agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
wal in 1926 as personal producer and 


supervisor 
record and 


Here he made an excellent 
: acquired much managerial 
a a ry experience as well. In 
aS he was made Bridgeport, Conn., 
nanager f the agency returning to New 
ork a year later. In 1931 he was given 
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New President, 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS EDITION 5 


Former Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 


Worked Nights to Get Education 


Holgar J. 
president of the National Association of 


The election of Johnson as 
Life Underwriters by the Houston con 
vention is the culmination of many years 
National 

held 


ships of important committees advancing 


devoted to Association affairs 


in which he has many chairman- 


from vice-president last year. He is in 
demand as a speaker and has addressed 
insurance gatherings throughout the 
country, being nationally known in the 
life insurance business. 

Mr. Johnson ran a restaurant for five 
years in Hartford before he went to 
high school and he did jobs of various 
kinds while in school. After two years 
of high school he went to Mt. Hermon 
Preparatory School for a time in Massa- 
chusetts. He was born in Middletown, 
Conn. After the prep school experience 
he went to Pittsburgh, where he got a 
job with the Y. M,. C. A. assistant 
secretary with the understanding that he 
could go to the University of Pittsburgh 
as part-time student \fter one vear 
in the university, war broke out and hi 
served in the Naval Reserves. This was 
on an interned German vessel carryin: 
transports and \fter the war 


as 


careo 


ended he returned to the university in 
Pittsburgh and also got a job wit' 
Howard Heinz, the pickle man, which 


Vice-President One of Youngest 
Mento Gain National Prominence 





CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 

the general agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual at Newark, which he built to 
second position among its agencies, This 
agency had been writing about $1,000,000 
1 vear when he took it over sefore he 
had been two years in charge this vol- 
ume had tripled and at the close of 
1936 the agency had produced that year 
$5,500,000, 

When Samuel T. Chase, veteran Chi- 
cago general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual, decided to retire at the age of 
70 from further responsibilities, the com- 


pany picked Mr. Zimmerman for this 
important spot and he went to Chicago 
in June, 1937. It is the oldest Connecti- 


cut Mutual general agency, having been 
established in 1846, and has a great 





working for Heinz until 10 o’clock at 
night 
tS Mr. Johnson became an agent of the 
we Connecticut Mutual in Pittsburgh under 
oP > Lee Hemingway and four years later 
» ead went to the home office, where he re- 


mained twe Then he returned to 
Pittsburgh as general agent of the Penn 
Mutual 


years 





In the National Association Mr. John- 
son has been a trustee for a number of 
years. He was local chairman of the 
national convention committee for the 


convention in Pittsburgh in 1931; chair- 


man of the General Agents’ section of 
the program committee in Chicago in 
1933; vice-chairman of the General 
\gents’ and Managers’ section; program 


chairman at the Milwaukee convention 
in 1934; in 1935 chairman of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ and Managers’ section at 
Des Moines, In addition to these im- 
portant responsibilities, Mr. Johnson 
was national chairman of membership 
for the year ended June, 1935, and dur- 
j the past two years has served as 


of the committee on education. 
Mr. Johnson was elected president of 





e Pittsburgh Association, then of 

HOLGAR JT. TOHNSON Pet sania Association \ year ago 

rts he a trustee of the University 

was to run his neighborl bovs’ ch f t his alma mater. His wife 

For three vears he lived this dua f is the daughter of former president of 
voing to college until 2 ock at he he Nati 1 Union Fire Insurance Co 

umber of policies lume of insu zation b election t the vice- 

ince in fore esidency 

Having attended National Associat | Zimmerman is president of the 

conventions for any vé I Zim- Da uth Alumni Association of New 

erman became a ctive u both Jerse ind vice-president of Dartmouth 

tI councils an the 1 f ( New York He was pre sident 

1! S ation. He ’ ‘ 1 secre Newark association, and became 

of the Netional Association last trustee of the National Association of 

‘ and has earned recognition for hi f Underwriters, then secretary and 
S fe urance tl ‘ esident. He is a bachelor. 


National Secretary One of Biggest 


Personal Producers of Country 
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st fiftes Veal Hy the sul t 
personality sketcl Gold Book 
of Life Insuranc Sx special ¢ 
on of The East { erwrit to | 
issued October 7 
After leaving hich scl Chica 
\l Wright t job he cashi s 
fice f the Eq itable S ( i ( 
cas i i ilar of $i i ul \ 
ural sale sman, he . 1 started 1) 
luc'ng life imsurance and was an imme 
diate success 
In addition to b 1 trustee of tl 
National \ssociatic M Writ \ 
chairma of its | tan embe hi 
mittee last VCatl He 1s ’ 4 ‘ 
president f the Chic Life Un 
writers Association and former chair- 


man of the Million Doliar Round Tablk HARRY T. WRIGHT 


the novel entertainment of the 


Novel Mexican Fiesta 


V1 D 
ntion or of any convention The 
Houston. Sept. 2l.—The Houst 1s4 big liseum will be trar sformed into a 
' 3 re] f Mexic tself and on an elabo- 
insurance fraternity worked for weeks - far, le and with much entertainment 
m details f the Mexicat hesta vhich he Mex i atm sphere 
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Renewable Term “Cheapness” a Snare; 


Level Premium Sound, Says M. A. Linton 


Renewable Term insurance as a substi- 
tute for level premium life insurance in 
a long-range program of production isa 
snare and a delusion; it entices policy- 
holders with its initial appearance of 
cheapness and later cruelly lets them 
down, stated M. A, Linton, president 
Provident Mutual Life, in an address 
before the National Association of Life 
Underwriters convention at Houston. 

“One of the unfortunate characteris- 
tics of Renewable Term insurance ‘s the 
reaction it is likely to produce in the 
policyholder after it is too late for him 
to remedy matters,” said Mr. Linton. 
“After he has carried Renewable Term 
insurance until he reaches Age 65 and 
then desires to continue the protection 
thereafter. the premium is likely to be 
in the neighborhood of $80 a thousand. 
Faced with that prospect and realizing 
that under an Ordinary life policy taken, 
for example at Age 35 he would be 
paving only about $21 a thousand, he is 


likely to ask awkward questions. For 
one thing he mav want to know how 
what he had paid for his Renewable 


Term protection over the thirty-year pe- 
riod would have compared with a similar 
figure for an Ordinary life policy. 

“Last year we had occasion to investi- 
gate these relationships for a group of 
life insurance companies issuing both 
Renewable Term and Ordinary life in- 
surance. Using the average figures for 
the group and taking the period from 
Age 35 to 65, we found that for each $100 
paid out for Renewable Term insurance 
during the thirty years (not $100 each 
year, but $100 total over the entire pe- 
riod) $103 would be paid under the Ordi- 
nary life policy. And for the extra $3 
the Ordinary life policy would have a 
cash value of $87 whereas the Term pol- 
icv would have no value whatever. 

“The figures for Age 25 are especially 
striking. The Ordinary life outlay over 
the forty-year period to Age 65 is only 
$28 as compared with $100 for the Re- 
newable Term, and yet the former has a 
cash value of $82 as compared with noth. 
ing at all for the Term. For the twenty- 
year period from 45 to 65 where the 
mortality rates average higher, an ex- 
cess cost of $23 for Ordinary life results 
in a cash value of $88 at Age 65.” 

Mr. Linton went on to explain the 
importance of compound interest in build- 
ing up the value of a level premium 
policy. 

Many years ago Term insurance was 
popular and a company was formed in 
New York for the purpose of writing 
Term policies exclusively, but the dis- 
satisfaction of policyholders with the in- 
creasing cost of Term, with no accumu- 
lating values to fall back on and mount- 
ing mortality as health lives withdrew 
from the Renewable Term plan, caused 
the collapse of this experiment and dem- 
onstrated for all time the unsound basis 
of this type of policy as permanent pro- 
tection. 

The reason why an excess value of $87 
can be produced by an additional outlay 
of $3 over the thirty-year period, con- 
tinued Mr. Linton, is of course that the 
Ordinarv life policy costs more than the 
Renewable Term policy for a substantial 
part of that period. The excess cost 
accumulated at compound interest builds 
up a reserve which in turn provides the 
cash value. If the Term insurance cost 
should be deducted year by year from 
the Ordinary life cost and the difference 
invested in a separate fund, it would be 
found that the separate fund would have 
to net 6% compound interest over the 
thirtv-year period to build up a sum 
of $87. This is the wav the policyholder 
who has lived through from 35 to 65 
looks at it in the retrospect. 

He sees that if he had taken Ordi- 
nary life instead of Renewable Term 


he would have had the equivalent of an 
exceptional compound interest return 
upon the additional amount that the Or 
dinary life would have cost during the 
early years. 

“In concluding this discussion of re- 
newable term insurance,” stated Mr. 
Linton, “I present the facts with refer- 
ence to an actual experience in the last 
few months in our own company. In 
1907, when we were issuing renewable 
term insurance, a man took out a policy 


on the ten-year plan. He carried it 
for three successive periods and then 
failed to renew. Within a year there- 
after he died. The policy was found 


bv his son, who become most indignant 
that we should have collected a large 
amount of money over thirty years and 
then permitted the policy to go out of 
force without value. He was emphatic 
in his statement that he would tell his 
friends what kind of company we were! 

“Looking at the record, here is what 
we find on a $1,000 basis, assuming all 
premiums payable yearly. The net out- 
lay over the thirty-year period on the 
Term insurance, using rounded figures, 
was $488. Had an Ordinary life policy 
been taken originally instead of the 
Term, the net outlay over the thirtv- 
vear period would have been $535—onlv 
$47 more. For the $47. the Ordinary life 
nolicy would have had a cash value of 
$491 as against nothing at all on the 
Term. In the thirtieth year the net 
outlay under the Term policy was $26.48. 
Under the Ordinarv life policy it would 
have been $1469. Had the Term policy 
been renewed for the fourth ten-vear 
period, the net outlay during the thirty- 
first year would have been $6146 as 
against $14.67 for the Ordinary life. 

“Tn the light of records like this. one 
becomes most indignant at the claims 
made by those who advocate renewable 
Term insurance as the basis for long- 
range programs of life insurance pro- 
tection Renewable Term _ insurance 
cruelly lets the policvholder down at the 
time when he still has great need of 
protection, and produces enemies for the 


LINTON 


M. A, 


company that has been carrying the risk. 

“We are so familiar with the invalu- 
able service that level premium life in- 
surance can render to the average man 
and his family that we are likely to 
take for granted that everyone else has 
the same knowledge. That, however, is 
not the case. You men and women who 
represent the institution of life insur- 
ance in the field occupy a most strategic 
position. Through you we can most ef- 
fectively reach the people of this coun- 
try with a ringing message as to what 
life insurance is and does. Moreover 
through you can we most effectively 
counteract misrepresentations of our 
business, so many of which are moti- 
vated by a desire for personal gain at 
the expense of the policyholders. I trust 
that what it has been my privilege to 
present to you today may contribute to 
both objectives.” 


Big Field Among Medium Salary Group 


The bulk of 


the medium income class, but there are 


creat prospects are in 


great possibilities for additional insur- 
ance on this group as shown by Harold 
J. Cummings, vice-president Minnesota 
Mutual, who spoke before the National 
Association convention. A _ survey of 
2,500 families in one city showed that 
families with a monthly income of $100 
own on an average of about $2,000 life 
insurance; families with $200 a month 
own $5,000. About 8% of new insur- 
ance sales is made up of policies from 
$2.000 down. 

Mr. Cummings suggested the sale of 
financial independence on the instalment 
plan. 

“Why not suggest that $750 cash, $100 
monthly for a year and $75 a month 
for four years more, requires $5,188; and 
that deducting the $3,500 the prospect 
already has, so little as $1,688 more life 
insurance, would provide the cash need- 
ed and round out five years’ income. To 
make the $3,500 one already has worth 
having, $1,688 additional isn’t so much. 
It means an outlay of about $4.25 a 
month. Is safety for wife and children 
for five years worth an added $4.25 
monthly ? 

“From time to time the prospect ex- 
pects to improve his income, or per- 
haps get present instalment obligations 
off his hands in which event an added 


$3,488 of insurance would extend the 
monthly income to ten years. Still later 
an additional $2,937 would make it last 
fifteen years. And finally $2,474 more 
would round out the income to a full 
t'venty-year period. Then one last pur- 


chase, perhaps a deferred survivorship 
annuity, would continue the same _ in- 
come to the wife for her remaining 


lifetime. 

“Ultimately of course, we come out 
with $14,088 of life insurance. But for 
the family we can talk about guaran- 
teed payments of $19,050 within twenty 
years alone; and, should the wife live a 
normal expectancy, an added sum which 
might run the total up to over $30,000. 
This if our policyholder does not live. 
Surely that’s a. minimum of fear of the 
future so far as the family is concerned. 

“If on the other hand the prospect 
does not die, then at retirement, say 
Age 65, our policyholder would have a 
monthly income of about $60; the exact 
income depending upon his age when 
adopting the last three instalments of 
‘Financial Independence.’ Add to this 
his social security income, which based 
upon his present salary run $53.74 a 
month, and you have a minimum of fear 
of the future for himself. Now he can 
think only about the maximum of hap- 
piness today. He has become literally 


free of, independent of, financial wor- 
ries—financially independent!” 


September 24, 1939 
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Agent Real Product 
Company Is Selling 
TELL PUBLIC MORE ABOUT Him 


Prestige of an Institution No Greater 
Than General Opinion of Its Indi- 
vidual Representation 


John R. Warwick, an advertising may 
pvesented the subject of prestige build. 
ing from the viewpoint of the public 
the National Association at Houston. He 
is vice-pres‘dent of Cecil, Warwick & 
Legler, Inc.. New York. He said: “To. 
day we are judged by what has happened 
to us in the past. Later we shall be 
judged by what the other fellow think; 
of our conduct tomorrow.” 

Mr. Warwick made frequent use of the 
term “simplified vision” and referred to 
the late Winslow Russell as one fylh 
gifted with that quality. The speaker 
continued: 

“You have prestige for what you haye 
done in the past. You are a gigantic 
institution to whom millions have turned 
for security. To the best of your ability 
you are trying to deliver that promise 
of security, But, commendable though 
that may be, it is not enough, for when 
smugness and complacency sets in deca- 
dence is sure to follow. 

“Your profession is not a philanthropy 
—it is a business—and like every other 
industry builds prestige by its conduct 
Smugness and self-satisfaction should be 
the very antithesis of an industry de- 
voted to the betterment of human living 

Lack of Preparation 

“In a world so full of preparation for 
what is to come, it is a startling com- 
mentary that in our own efforts we fre- 
quently lose the persnective through 
which we are judged by others. We 
live in the confines of our own thinking 

“You and I know from our own ex- 
periences that smugness and complacency 
can stifle our very existences if we are 
not willing to do those things that we 
may have no inclination to do. No 
matter how big you are. you cannot go 
it alone in America. Sooner or later 
society catches up with you. 

“Tt next becomes your task to act upon 
these things and to formulate a program 
of what is needed to bring about the 
building of new prestige in the life in- 
surance institution.” 

Parkinson Quoted 

Thomas TIT. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Society. was also credited with 
possessing simplified vision. He was 
quoted: 

“The time has come when you do not 
need me to say to you that if we, the 
managers of thrift institutions, are to 
save those institutions for the benefit 
of those to come, those to whom they 
belong, for whom they exist, we must 
sive attention to current drifts in 
public policy which may not interfere 
with our figures today but which will 
interfere with our performance, or the 
performance of our successors.” | ; 

Mr, Warwick devoted the remainder ot 
his address to a plea that the institution 
of life insurance tell the public more 
about the men who are selling its pro- 
tection. He continued: 

“Given inspiring leadership, you have 
only begun to build your new prestige, 
for, after all, the prestige of an inst'tu- 
tion is no greater than the public opinion 
of its individual representation. In all 
sincerity I ask you; Do you believe your 
policyholders bought their life insurance 
because of the company you represented 
or because of the great public faith in 
the institution of life insurance, or even 
because of the nature of the contracts 
you closed with them? No! 

“If the institution of life insurance has 
any real product to sell, that product 's 
the life insurance agent. And I tell you 
as a practitioner in advertising speaking 
for my fraternity that people are many 
more times interested in people than 
they are interested in things. If the life 
insurance institution would cultivate @ 
warmer relationship between itself am 
its policyholders, let the life insurance 
institution tell the public about you, the 
‘men who are making America’.” 
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How to Keep Up With the Times ‘Told 
By Vincent Coffin and Ralph Engelsman 


vice-presi- 
agencies, 


Vincent B. Coffin, second 
superintendent of 
Connecticut Mutual, and Ralph G, En- 
selsman, general agent Penn Mu- 
wal, New York, put on a talk at 
the convention on being “In With 


jent and 


from 
joint 
Tune 
e Times.” 
Mr. Coffin opened with the statement 
that there are ro short cuts to success 
n life insurance selling, although both 
managers and agents alike, being human, 
to »chieve success without paying 
the price. _ industrious and_ intelli- 
vent man who will go through certain 
notions can i this job, stated Mr. Cof- 


fn. “There is a clear tendency for the 


better agents to become still better and 
the poorer agents still poorer,” stated 
Mr. Coffin, “This is so because the 
ublic is learning to demand more and 
wre knowledge and service from the 
man who is selling life insurance and 


there arises a situation where the better 
yalified agents find the business easier 
and the poorly equipped the reverse.” 


New Social Philosophy 


Mr. Coffin went on to say 
sa new social philosophy in this coun- 
try whether we like it or not and it 
behooves agents to get in tune with it. 

Mr. Engelsman here picked up the 
discussion to confirm the new social con- 
sciousness as evidenced by the social 
security program and the popularity of 
salary savings and pension plans in em- 
ployment. 

A market that is included, according to 
Mr, Engelsman, is that of women pros- 
pects, The needs of the professional 
woman are the same as those of pro- 
fessional men. There is a need for 
inheritance tax insurance for the rich 
widow or wife of the rich man who has 
transferred his property. It should be 
pointed out to every person of impor- 
tance that the government permits a 
$40,000 exemption under the estate tax 

aw and it is possible to have that 
amount of life insurance free from tax- 
ation, 

More Than One Way of Selling 

Mr. Coffin resumed, suggesting that 
every agent should have an automatic 
levice to keep his prospecting list sup- 

plied with new blood and his inventory 
7 volume he aims to pay for at a high 
level. The longer Mr. Coffin is in the 
business, he said, the less he believes 
that there is just one proper way to sell 
life insurance. 

“Programming is the cry of the day,” 
he said, “and of course this is nothing 
new, Programming, to my way of think- 
ing, represents the most. intelligent ap- 
proach to the average buyer, but some 
Of us just can’t use it effectively. 


that there 


“I think of one of our men in New 
a who sells, so far as I can make 
almost wholly on enthusiasm and 
hard work. The sales idea which he 
Presents is exceedingly simple and his 
interview is very short. But he sees 
an awful lot of people and he is all 


steamed up about the idea he is present- 
ing. In a recent campaign of six weeks 
he had about three hundred genuine 
interviews. Some of you will say that 
is impossib le, but he did it. and his paid 
results were handsome. Old-fashioned, 
if you will, but unquestionably the best 
method for him, and who can say that 
he i IS not giving good service 

“Another man in Indiana sells almost 
Wholly on prestige. I don’t mean that 
he fails to present an intelligent plan, 
ut three-quarters of his effort is de- 
voted to building himself in the com- 
munity and making friends. At both of 
these he is adept, and while he knows 
his business thoroughly, he would be the 





VINCENT B. COFFIN RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 





first to attribute his substantial success almost wished that he had no clientele 
to this other factor. at all. One day he realized that his at- 

“Another underwriter in Philadelphia titude was wrong, and he simply formed 
has had a rather unusual experience. the habit of insisting that each service 
He has a large number of policyholders, call yield him a good new prospect. He 
nearly five hundred of them. Especially is a thoroughgoing prospector, and he 
in times of depression these good peo- found his clients more than willing to 
ple have bothered him a great deal with recommend his services, As a result of 


pai netic 














demands for service, until he this slight change 


of thinking he is now 
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to 
INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 
IS EXTENDED BY 
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A true "Mecca" for Insurance Groups, having served 
107 such organizations, many of them more than once. 
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Ron Stever Tells How 
He Works in Pasadena 


ESTATE PROBLEMS UPPERMOST 
Left No Stone Unturned to Get Proper 
Prospect List; Used It. in Highly 
Effective Manner 
Ron Stever’s talk to the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table at the National Asso- 
ciation convention in Houston was called 
“It Works in Pasadena.” He is Equita- 
ble Society manager there, taking up the 
work five years ago. He developed a 
system which, he says, “made possible 
million dollar production the second year 
in the new territory, a pace which has 
since been maintained in spite of the 
fact that I had but one year’s experience 
unknown in 


in life insurance and was 
Pasadena. 

“Looking _ over the five years 
these seem » be the important factors 


in the nee 7 have attempted to build 
an adequate plan of prospecting, an or- 
ganized routine which became automatic, 
a considerable degree of specialization, 
a definite plan of building prestige, the 
bility to visualize my objectives. 


Got Lay of Town 


“Soon after arriving in Pasadena I 
realized that the real insurance market 
was among well-to-do people with estate 
nroblems. I set about preparing myself 
for estate planning work and at the same 
time started to build a list of prospects. 
To begin with, every available list of 
well-to-do people was purchased. For 
two or three hundred dollars I acquired 
a lot of raw material. 

“My secretary and I clipped every- 
thing that mentioned anyone on our 

(Continued on Next Page) 


having his best year after 
years on the job. 

“What does all this prove? That we 
do the best selling job in the direction 
where we can easily and naturally be 
enthusiastic. Do you all remember the 
first sales idea you used when you en- 
tered the business? I'll guarantee that 
you were about it, and it’s also 


nearly twenty 


keen 


probable that in recent years you haven't 


used it very much. I would be willing 
to guarantee further that this original 
idea, however simple, would still sell a 
lot of business for you. It is an old 
friend and an old familiar motion, and 
with these we are apt to do our best 
work. 

“While this may be heresy, I sincerely 
recommend that while each one of you 
should naturally attempt to improve his 
equipment in any possible way, that he 


nevertheless remember that enthusiasm 
is the basis for all successful selling, and 
that it’s better’ to be enthusiastic about 
a simple idea than lukewarm concerning 


one which is more advanced.” 
Public Should Understand 

Mr, Engelsman closed the discussion 
with some examples of approach. Clos- 
ing he said: 

“One reason we have been having dif- 
ficulty with our public is that we hav 
not made our. presentations simple 
enough for them to truly understand 
If you want to know what I mean, 


speak to some of your most intelligent 
and successful clients and really find out 


what they know about their life insur- 
ance. You will find the answer it itiful 
“What can we do about this? Wel 
take the trouble to think out new and 
simple language in terms of present day 
conditions, in terms of ordinary situa- 
tions, and interpret our life insurance 
to them in that way. I firmly believe, 
and have often said, that unless we cat 
say what we have to say in such simp! 
language that a 15-year-old boy can un 
derstand it, we don’t understand it our 
selves. 


“Our job is to see that the public truly 
understands what life insurance is, what 
it has done in the past and the part it 
must play in — future tow ards the hap- 
pin ess and economic welfare of the na- 
tio 
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Give Composite Picture 


of Million Dollar Round ‘Table Men 


\ composite picture of the magne percent have held office, exclusive of 
of the Million Dollar Round Table and committee membership 
a survey of the methods which those How many cases did you pay for last 
million dollar producers are following year (1937) ?—eighty-three per member. 
was presented a the National Associa What was your total paid business in 
tion of Life Underwriters at Houston by 1937 ?—$1,089,101 per member. 


Jack Lauer, independent agent of Cin- Do you use an organized sales talk? 
cinnati, chairman of the Million Dollai No—fifty-six; yes—thirty-five; partial 
Round Table during the past year. Sta- twelve. 
tistics are based on an average of 103 \t what age did you enter the life 
replies received from a survey of the’ insurance business? 28%—average age 
entire round table membership, Here How long have you been in the life 
are questions and answers on the can- —____ 
vass: 

Do you make appointments in ad- Sanborn Heads Round Table; 


said yes, five said no, 
telephont 
both ways 


vance? Eighty 
eighteen said sometimes. By 
—forty-two; in person—seven ; 
—forty-nine. 

Approximately what percentage of your 
interviews do you have in your office? 
Average percentage per member report- 
ing—22% 


Which ‘is most 


Set Stiffer Requirements 


import int: knowledge 


effort, or contact? Contact was listed 
first: effort was listed second, and knowl- 
edge, third 


Do you use direct mail? Fifty said no; 
thirty-four said yes; nineteen said occa- 
sionally. What are your results?  Ex- 
cellent—thirteen; good—eleven; fair— 


eleven; poor—nine. 

Do you use testimonial letters? Sixty- 
nine said no; twenty-one said yes; thir- 
teen said some. How are they obtained ? 


igchteen—r¢ 
What are 
-ten; goo 


builds 


Ten—from policyholders; 
quested; ten—volunteered 
your results? Excellent 
thirteen; fair—two; poor—one; 


prestige—two. 
Comment on Prestige 

Do you use letters or cards of intr 
duction? No—sixty-one; ves—nineteen; 
occasionally—twenty-one. What are your 
results? Excellent—seven; good—thir- 
teen; fair—six; poor—one. 

Do you believe that you establish pres- 
tige through belonging to civic, political 
or social groups? No—nineteen; yes— 


Seventy-two; yes with  reservations- 


twelve. 


PAUL SANBORN 


What do you find to be your best 
source of obtaining prospects which re- Houston, Sept. 21—Paul C. Sanborn, 
sults in actual busine ss? From policy- Joston, is the new chairman of the Mil- 
holders was rated as best source; per- lion Dollar Round Table. The execu- 
sonal contacts was rated second; center tive committee now consists of Mr. San- 
of influence, third; then endless chain, born, Henry G. Mosler, Los Angeles, and 
references and various sources \. C. Bavless, Houston. The new by- 


In what 


? activities do you participate laws stiffen membership requirements. 
in your local association? Sixty percent To qualify hereafter an applicant for 
are actively engaged in some work other membership must have written at least 
than attendance $500,000 Ordinary life his million dol- 


What offices have you held? Fifty-one lar production 
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insurance business? Sixteen years—av- 
erage service. 

How many years before writing $1,- 
000,000 annually? Seven and one-half 


years—ay erage 
Do you specialize? Yes—fifty-three; 
no—fifty. Taxes—thirty-five; business 
insurance—thirty-one; family protection 
nineteen; annuities—sixteen; college 
education—five ; program—sixteen; juve- 
nile—two. 


Average Insurance Owned $116,376 


“On the following statistics,” Mr. Lauer 
said, “we have only used the figures and 
statements of fact as given by the fifty- 


two of the fifty qualifying and forty-nine 
life and qualifying members who report- 
ed to the following questions.” 

Age—42%, average. Forty-seven are 
married, five are not. Years in business 
—thirteen and one-half, average. 

Life insurance personally 
$116.376, average. 

Education: Public 
school—fourteen; college 

Do you hold the CLU designation: 
Twelve—vyes; forty—no. If not do yot 
intend to try for the CLU designation ? 
Nine twenty-seven—no; four- 
maybe. 

Please state the amount of business 
done by you in the period during which 
you qualified for the 1938 Round Table ? 
$1,211,344, average per member. 

Average Five Calls Per Day 


owned ? 
school—three ; high 


thirty-five 


) 
H 
? 


yes; 


Number of lives written—seventy-six, 
average. About how much of your busi- 
ness is done on or through old policy- 


holders? 534%, average. 
Ido you set a quota or allotment for 
yourself by the year?  Thirteen—by 


year; twenty-one—by month; five—by 
weck; thirteen—no. 
In your opinion, in the next twelve 


Ron Stever 
(Continued from Page 7) 
prospect list. The scrapbook is supple- 
mented with a large loose-leaf ring 
binder prospect book. A history is kept 
of the development of each case from 
the time the first information is recorded 

until the case is closed. 

“Community and organization activities 
have played a big part in getting pros- 
pects and developing contacts. Presi- 
dency of my college alumni club led to 
an appointment as chairman of the uni- 
versity endowment campaign and gave 
me access to the list of wealthy pros- 
pects which had been compiled over a 
period of years by the university. 


Made Use of Direct Mail 


“With a substantial list of partially 
qualified prospects and centers of influ- 
ence being developed, I felt it was de- 
sirable to cultivate our prospects by di- 
rect mail. This has taken various forms 
during its development. Various other 
material has been used. A _ series of 
impressive brochures of famous Ameri- 
cans, including their wills and pertinent 
information on estate conservation have 
been well received. One prospect had 
them framed and hung in his den. 

Used Other Man’s Build-Up 

“When I first started to approach pros- 
pects in the upper brackets I did a lot 
of joint work with Marvin Sherman, who 
was in our Angeles agency and had 
been using the tax approach. I first 
built up Marvin and the problem by let- 
ter and then phoned to arrange the ap- 
pointment. It is so much easier to build 
up another man than to tell how good 


Los 


months, will the life insurance and an- 


nuity business be excellent? Thirteen— 
yes; good—twenty-nine; fair—ten- poor 
, 


—none. 


How much business do you believe you 
influenced to trust companies in the | 
twelve months, including estates gener- 
ally as well as life insurance trusts? 
Twenty-five men influenced $22,950,000: 


pos, 


twenty-six men influenced 106 cases, 


ast 


Have you received any business through 
the creation of a 


: trust, or by a trust 

company reference? Twelve men Te- 
ived $4,257,000. 

Has your annuity or single premium 

sales increased? = Twenty - five — yes: 


twenty-two—no. 
Do you keep a time record and sched- 


ule of your calls? Twenty- -five—yes: 
twenty-two—no. 
How many calls do you average each 


day? Five, average 


f per member,  In- 
terviews—thre €, 


average per member. 
Four Members Address Meeting 


Mr. Lauer, making the 
remarks on the Million Dollar Round 
Table Hour at the convention Friday 
morning, explained the three types of 
membership in the group: A qualifying 
member must produce more than $1,000- 
000 in sales in twelve consecutive months, 
A life member is one who has qualified 


introductory 


for three consecutive years, Life and 
qualifying members are those who cor- 
tinue to produce more than $1,000,000 


per year. 

Four members of the Round Table 
were introduced by Mr. Lauer to address 
the convention: Frank B. Falkstein, San 
Antonio; Ben S. McGiveran, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; Joseph H. Reese, Philadelphia, 
and Lester A. Rosen, New York City. 





you are that I was successful in arrang- 
ing a good percentage of interviews un- 
der favorable circumstances and with the 
stage all set. 

“T usually give the prospect the oppor- 
tunity to come to my office. At one 
time I didn’t think it was possible. Then 
I heard how some of you do_ business 
in your offices. I started asking the 
prospect if he preferred coming to my 
office—some did. 

“After the first interview with a new 
prospect I always write a letter empha- 
sizing certain important points brought 
out in the discussion and submit a list 
of references, 

“Everything worthwhile that has been 
accomplished in the last five years was 
put down on paper, as a goal, long be- 
fore its fulfillment. In order to im- 
press myself, these objectives are set up 
in a leather folder and occupy a promt 
nent place on my desk where my atten- 
tion is directed to them daily.” 


Be Known as Expert, 
Not Mere Solicitor, 
Says F. B. Falkstein 


Frank B. Falkstein, agent, Aetna Life 
at San Antonio, finds that sincerity, hon- 
esty, development of knowledge and use 
of knowledge in a_ professional manner 
builds not just a reputation but a good 
reputation. And a good reputation, ac 
cording to Webster, means prestige; am 


prestige, according to him, means suc 
cess. 

When expressing this opinion Mr. 
Falkstein was addressing the National 


Association at Houston, his subject be- 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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CHOSEN FOR EXTRA PROTECTION 
1 Continental A I H Philip B t 
il an- 
teen— . . . . . 
pee Guiding Spirit of the Company Philosophy 
ve you 
le last 
vener- | 
rusts ? 
50,000: F || 
25, 
rough | HEN PHILIP BURNET died in 
trust ‘ ; . i 058 
N Te- | 931, a Delaware newspaper closed its editorial of tribute 
silioes with these words: ‘“‘Few men will be missed as much as he.” 
— yes; Seven years later, this sentiment is still true. Philip Burnet 
sched- is missed and esteemed today not only because of his inspir- 
=Ves° ‘ ‘ ‘ . e e 
a ing personality and his genius for constructive work, but 
|| & P y § 
+ each | because he was a man who gave—a selfless man. He gave 
. In- é & 
er. | his heart, and finally his life, to the institution of life 
ng insurance and to the Company he himself had founded at 
— the age of 29. He believed in the unlimited opportunity 
Noun A : 
*riday | || of both agent and company—and felt it was the company’s 
tg Fh responsibility to provide MORE PROTECTION at the time 
a protection is most needed. It was his intentness on this 
1S, | e 
alified J || philosophy that led him to the development of the remark- 
e and || ae ' . . ‘ ‘ 
.con- Ff | able Family Income Policy which Continental American 
| . ea “c . 
00,000 | introduced less than two years before his death. The ‘‘Poinis 
hi | of Extra Protection” which we advertise today are testimony 
aress | ~ ‘ ® 
1, San f | that the Company has never swerved from the basic idea of 
“laire, | ae . ; 
Iphia PHILIP BURNET, FOUNDER AND FIRST PRESIDENT Philip Burnet—stretching the protective power of the 
City OF CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Zt INSURANCE COMPANY premium dollar. 
‘Tang- | 
‘$ un- || 
th the || 
| EXTRA PROTECTION IDEA REACHES ITS 


Then 


ral INCOME POLICY 
| PEAK IN THE FAMILY INCOME POLIC Chee di 





siness 
1} * e 
r the |] ial ‘ ae eae 
aim I was under the guidance of Philip Burnet that Continental Points of Extra Protection 
American developed the only basic new form of life protection ri - 

new ; / pi stati Assets 10% more than liabilities—double the usual 
npha- | | to appear since the early days of insurance—the Family Income margin of extra protection. 
ought | plan. Starting with the average man’s situation—a need for more WV Preferred Class rates.on # full line of ten different 
a list | : a : . ; : contracts. 
, protection at a cost his income will cover—this policy was built, ei ’ 

yy " . tee Gales tanal : Cc ; Originators of the Family Income Policy—also com- 
been and we feel, has found its fullest development in Continenta plete Family Protection rider for almost any policy. 
; was - : : - m . as . . : 
é os 1 American where it is constructed on the inexpensive decreasing Ww Extra Protection ‘Business Policy” providing to Age 
) im term principle with premiums leveled through life. Its basic life 65 an average of about 50% more than the usual 
et up | | I . lly | AQ: ; 3 ; amount of insurance per premium dollar. 

! yh S ; saally low-rate pz Dating premium, < ae 

romi- } P adieu oO Sh UREN -  nmaees. " & | en Soe ¥ One-Year-Term Additions—without evidence of in- 
.tten- | like other Continental American policies, the dividends may be surability—providing an average of $100 of extra 


— ‘ si rotection for every $1 of dividend. 
used to buy a large year'y amount of “extra protection. or siglo: dh mccain 

4 . : New 20-Year Term policy with reduced rates for first 
§ vears— convertible during first 1¢ years, 


%, 


Change-of-Plan privilege permits Endowment and 
Limited Pay policyholders to reduce premium to 
lower than Ordinary Life premium as of original age— 
regardless of health or insurability. Limited ‘Pay 


Life iy ontinentg merican policies contain guaranteed Endowment option. 
Unique Educational Income Agreement automatically 


hon- v 

1 use insures student beneficiary at no extra cost. 

—_ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY oY Monthly premiums on all plans. 

goo , ¢ e , ee 

\“ WILMINGTON DELAWARE W Protection for every class of risk preferred, standard, 

: , i . a j ; : 

~~ and substandard up to 2!% times standard mortality. 

* and ) 
WY For retirement protection: Optional Retirement 


suc- — : ‘ ’ om . : ps . 
For com plete 1 nf ormation, write W. M. ROTHAERMEL, Vice President Annuity and Adjustable Income Endowment giving 


Mr complete flexibility to meet unknown future conditions. 
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Action Stimulation 
Explained by Reese 


TOO MUCH MATHEMATICS USED 


Selling Divided Inte Twe Fundamental 
Parts; Suggestion to Get One’s 
Formula From Word “Oats” 


Effective selling must necessarily be 
divided into two fundamental steps, These 
steps can be part of one interview or 
they can be divided into two or three 
interviews, said Joseph H. Reese, co- 
manager in the Penn Mutual Life’s home 
office agency, addressing the National 
Association at Houston. He explained. 

“Your first responsibility in the ap- 
proach to a sale is to create confidence 
and obtain information from your pros- 
pect. With policyholders and friends the 
creation of confidence and prestige is 
possibly a smaller part of the obliga- 
tion. Nevertheless in all kinds of inter- 
views the obtaining of information from 
the prospect serves to stimulate his 
thought on the problems that are his. 

“The use of visual aids, simple in form, 
to clarify the prospect’s understanding 
of your method of operation are desir- 
able. It will help materially in provid- 
ing you with a basis upon which infor- 
mation about your current prospect can 
be obtained. 

Organized Presentation 

Now, having built some confidence or 
created some prestige for himself in his 
approach, and having tactfully obtained 
some essential information about the 
prospect, the agent is in a position to 
determine the logical well organized 
presentation of the major portion of his 
material from which he expects to obtain 
a scale. 

“He should be fortified, however, with 
quite an adequate supply of illustrations, 
from his own experience, of the programs 
which have been developed for other cli- 
ents or of the plans which have moti- 
vated other people. 

“There are entirely too many under- 
writers who are making the attempt to 
sell through the so-called logic of mathe- 
matics.” 

Philadelphia’s Famous Play 

Early in his address Mr. Reese re- 
ferred to the play “The Trial of John 
Q. Agent,” produced by members of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers. In that play John Q. Agent 
was charged with a degree of laxity in 
not properly servicing a client in the cre- 
ation of an adequate program for his 
family with the insurance he owned, The 
play was a great success and had to be 
repeated again and again. It performed 
one great service, said Mr. Reese: it 
dramatized a most important and yet 
simple bit of philosophy regarding the 
merchandising of life insurance; hence 
its popularity. 

On dramatizing the appeal Mr. Reese 
said: “Make your word pictures clear. 
Make them concise. Make it possible 
for your prospect to understand the ap- 
plication of the solution which you are 
offering, to the problem you have made 
clear in his mind by your discussion. 

“Oral anecdotes, testimony and stories. 
The word ‘oats,’ in brief, should be in 
the mind of every underwriter attempt- 
ing to equip himself for the maximum 
number of sales possible for his effort.” 

Mr. Reese told many stories illustrat- 
ing his points and concluded: 

“In summarizing, may I remind you of 
the two major objectives: first, to obtain 
confidence and information; second, to 
create desire and get the application. In 
one interview or two, the effective sale 
can be built up in these two basic sec- 


“ 


tions. First, the presentation of visual 
material and references to gain confi- 
dence. Read Paul Sanborn’s address to 


the Million Dollar Round Table in Bos- 
ton in which he spoke on the Power 
Lead. Develop your tactics and tact to 
obtain information from the prospect so 
that he is essentially unconscious that 
he is giving you information upon which 
you intend to build your presentation. 
Adequacy of Motivation 
“Second, design a presentation based 


Rosen Sees Period of Increased 


Buying and Prepares for Trend 


Anticipating a period of increased life 
insurance buying on the part of the pub- 
lic, Lester A. Rosen, agent with the C. 
B. Knight agency, Union Central, New 
York City, speaking on the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table Hour at Houston, told 
the convention how he proposes to pre- 
The agent, he said, 


pare for that trend. 

doesn’t have to be a mathematician, An 
engaging personality, he declared, can 
be developed and it is what makes the 


difference between the multitude and the 


favored few. His talk was briefly this: 
“For almost 200 years the life insur- 
ance agent has been studying life in- 


surance. For almost 200 years the life 
insurance companies have been studying 


human nature. The life insurance agent 
is now certain of one thing—he should 
have been a mathematician. The life 


insurance companies are also sure of one 
thine—he should not. 

“The companies long ago made sure 
that the life insurance formula was 
mathematically certain and scientifically 
constructed. Fortified with the knowl- 
edge that the foundation was sound, they 
proceeded to build by directing their at- 
tention to the establishing of prestige. 
Health pamphlets have been distributed 
to millions of people, creating in their 
minds the close relationship of life in- 
surance with the war on disease. Adver- 
tising through the press, magazine and 
radio has been dramatizing the human 
side of life insurance. The inclusion 
of nationally prominent citizens on the 
companies’ boards of directors is dem- 
onstrating to the public the preeminent 
position of life insurance in America. 

“Go to work, young man, go to work, 
still means to most of us dig into the 
archives and seek out every book that 
was ever written on life insurance so 
that we can learnedly discuss the policy 
contracts; digest each insurance periodi- 
cal so that we shall know the latest 
trend in urban life insurance thought, 


though we live in a farming community; 
study comparative rate charts of 100 life 
insurance companies so that we can 
proudly point to our own company as 
the only one justifying public considera- 
tion. Knowledge of the business is all- 
important, and it should be acquired 
from every source available. But if it 
is to lead to practical accomplishment, 
learn everything about life insurance, but 
keep that knowledge to yourself. 


Tells Method He Will Follow 


“Before we are much older, there will 
be a resurgence of life insurance buying 
which will dwarf the most active years 
of the past. There will be leaders—there 


will be trailers, How can we fit our- 
selves to lead? I am going to prepare 
for it in a manner far removed from 


the boredom of repetitious study. I am 
going to have the world meet me before 
the world realizes there are many more 
like me. I shall improve upon my pow- 
ers of conversation, and my ability to 
listen; further my activity in sports, and 
my ability to watch; activate a keen 
sense of humor, and learn to smile; 
cultivate the art of giving and the art 
of receiving, so that my companionship 
will be sought and my presence give 
genuine pleasure. All this I hope to 
make an integral part of me, not just a 
veneer, for above all, I must be sincere 
—sincerity being the strongest force for 
emphasis. 

“T defy anyone to name a consistent 
half-million dollar producer who has not 
a ready smile, a quick wit, and the other 
attributes which impel confidence and 
build friendship. They are essential to 
success. They cannot be purchased, and 
therefore can never be commonplace. An 
engaging personality can be developed 
and is being developed by those who 
know that, out of the multitude, the 
world will follow a favored few. If you 
would be one of them—go to work, young 
man, go to work.” 





upon a sound solution of his problem, 
from the information which you have 
obtained and develop in that presentation 
a real adequacy of motivation through 
illustrations and references. Stimulate 
the desire to the point where the dotted 
line will be signed. This is essentially 
an appeal for the simplification of sales 
technique and some sound thinking on 
the steps or objectives that are necessary 
to follow to stimulate your prospect to 
the expected favorable action.” 





Falkstein 


(Continued from Page 8) 


ing “Prestige Building Opportunities for 
the Young Underwriter.” Mr, Falkstein 
held that one must build prestige from 
one’s character and reputation. He as- 
sumes that the character of all those 
in the life insurance business as agents 
is at least average. One can, he says, 
be sincere in planning for others, honest 
in not misrepresenting anything, and all 
can develop knowledge systematically and 
regularly. 
Applying Knowledge 


Next comes the use of knowledge. The 
most good will come from using knowl- 
edge in a professional manner. Make 
liberal use of the words “recommend” 
and “suggest,” says Mr. Falkstein. By 
doing so one is taken out of the field 
of solicitation and put into that of con- 
sultation. Try to make recommendations 
and suggestions something the prospect 
has not heard before; make them a little 
different. Quoting Mr. Falkstein: 


“For example, most certainly use set- 


tlement options, 
prospect’s 
ming 


analysis sheets for the 
present insurance, program- 
or estate control to find out his 
actual needs. Don’t overlook service 
items. Do things for him. Get birth 
certificates for his annuities; put his 
policies in a wallet and write him per- 
sonal letters. In using the knowledge 
that you have developed, letters will help 
you a great deal. After a good inter- 
view go to your office and type or dic- 
tate a brief summary of the interview, 
pointing out some of the features that 
attracted him most. Possibly, you should 
send this letter of summary by special 
delivery to his home, particularly if he 
has asked you to see him tomorrow or 
the next day. This way it will be im- 
possible for him to forget to consider 
the plan that you have suggested and 
submitted for his consideration. In some 
cases you might briefly outline the plan 
under consideration into proposal form 
and send the proposal to his office or 
home by messenger. 

Regarding the help one may get from 
others, Mr. Falkstein advised “selling” 
three or four influential men On one’s 
professional attitude and service. Keep 
them advised of any constructive work 
accomplished. Anybody who will do this 
tactfully will soon find that he has three 
or four good centers of influence who 
will be selling him and his service after 
six o’clock at night and that will make 
progress easy. Mr. Falkstein added: 

“Always emphasize the fact that you 
know how to use your knowledge in a 
professional way. If you will do these 
things you will agree that the future of 
this business, and the future in this busi- 
ness, is in the hands of the professional 
life insurance man and he is the man 
with prestige; prestige for himself, his 
company, his agency and the institution.” 


tl 
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Finds Tax Problem 
Far From Difficult 


McGIVERAN HAS SIMPLE Play 


Goes Out Only on Call; Shows Prospect 
That Life Insurance Is Only Thing 
to Accomplish Desire 


Ben S. McGiveran, Eau Claire, Wis, 
general agent for Northwestern Mutu 
spoke on the tax approach to large cases 
before the National Association at Hoys. 
ton. Incidentally, he doesn’t go out on 
any of these cases unless he is sent for. 
He has found that after studying this 
tax subject it isn’t as difficult as most 


al, 





BEN S. 


McGIVERAN 
people imagine, Some of his observa- 
tions follow: 

“T have found that to be a good pros- 
pect for the tax approach a man must 
have at least $100,000 of some kind of 
property, including his life insurance, 
and a $10,000 income. Obviously most 
tax cases are in a higher bracket than 
this, but the tax approach is of inter- 
est to almost everyone above that mini- 
mum. In prospecting I am _ interested 
prim: irily in buying power and not at all 
in insurability because I have found that 
many men who are uninsurable have 
more interest in this subject and invari- 
ably lead me to good business with other 
members of their families or with their 
business associates. 


Must Be Sent For 


“Is is imperative that the first  con- 
tact with such men be made under favor- 
able circumstances, and I have an en- 
tirely unorthodox method which has been 
successful for me. It is based on the 
absolute rule that I will not call on any- 
one for the purpose of discussing taxa- 
tion or his estate or his life insurance 
until he has asked me to do so. I can 
make that stronger and say that in the 
past three years I have made only one 
selling call of my own volition, and that 
got nowhere. 


Method of Approach 


“I use a definite pre-approach, then, 
which necessarily involves third party 
influence. My methods have to some 
extent made use of tax letters or other 
mailing pieces, but for the most satis- 
factory results, someone else must have 
so definitely sold the prospect on the 
value of his talking to me that he has 
asked me for an interview. 

“Sometimes fellow agents do this with 
me on a joint work basis, but more often 
other men who have used my service 
have sold their friends or business asso- 
ciates on the idea of calling me in.’ 

After finishing his address Mr. Me 
Giveran summarized it as follows: 

“To summarize, the tax approach 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Helping Clients on Their Wills 
Increases Agent’s Value, Maduro Says 


Discussing certain problems involved 
in wills which can form the basis of a 
proper discussion between a life under- 
writer and his client, Denis B. Maduro, 
New York attorney, gave the open forum 
gssion on this subject Wednesday aft- 
ernoon the impressions of a lawyer on 
how life insurance agents can make their 
relationships with their clients more val- 





DENIS B. MADURO 


uable and increase their own sales there- 
by in using the will approach. Mr. Ma- 
duro gave seven reasons why the agent 
directly benefits as follows: 


Building Client Confidence 


1. As a method of obtaining an audit 
of the client’s present existing insurance. 
2. Presenting to the client the need 
for additional income to his family and 
dependents after the event of his death. 
3, Telling the client of the necessity 
for providing cash to pay the taxes and 
expenses incurred by reason of his 
death. 

4. Presenting to the client the neces- 
sity for providing cash to protect non- 
liquid items of property, such as a busi- 
ness, or real estate, 


5. As a method of leading into a dis- 
cussion of business insurance. 

6. Making the client conscious of the 
value of life insurance by disclosing the 
risks and dangers that will impair the 
value of his other items of property in 
the event of his death. 

7. As a method of obtaining the con- 
fidence of the client. 


Problems Involved in a Will 


Mr. Maduro also gave some helpful 
pointers on problems involved in wills 
which the agent can intelligently discuss 
with his client. “As your client does 
not expect that you will be a lawyer 
... it is not necessary that you know 
all of the technicalities involved in wills. 
For your purpose you reach the goal 
when you are able to recognize that a 
problem does exist, because your client 
will always go to the proper source for 
its solution,” he remarked. The speaker 
presented fourteen such problems, some 
of which follow, and gave specific cases 
to illustrate their existence. He also 
discussed the methods used by various 
underwriters in the presentation of these 
problems in cases which he personally 
handled from the legal end. Among 
them are the following: 

If any part of your life insurance is 
subject to the Federal Estate tax, does 
your will provide for such taxes to be 
paid from your general estate or from 
your life insurance proceeds? 

Do the provisions of your will for in- 
come to your wife and children harmon- 
ize or conflict with the provisions of 
your insurance policies? 

Under the provisions of your will, how 
much cash will your executor require in 
order to pay Federal estate taxes and 
state inheritance taxes and administra- 
tion expenses and debts and unpaid in- 
come taxes? 

Does your will make provision for 
children who may be born after the date 
of the will? 

Does your will eliminate the expenses 
and problems involved in the guardian- 
ship for the property of your minor 
child? 

Does your will give the proper and 
full powers to your executors and trus- 
tees, and also to your successor execu- 
tors and trustees? 

Does your will relieve your wife and 
children from unnecessary or excessive 
income taxes, or do you feel that they 
should pay the highest possible income 
taxes ? 


P. B. Turner Suggests Agency 
Creed as Prestige Building Aid 


Prewitt B. Turner, general agent, 
Home Life of New York in Kansas 
City, a participant in the seminar on 
Prestige Building” before the main ses- 
sion of the convention Wednesday aft- 
€rnoon, said that the first and most 
fundamental step in the building of 
agency prestige, in his opinion, is to 
have every agency associate sufficiently 
trained to give an intelligent and inter- 
esting organized sales talk, designed to 
eliminate non-essentials and to clarify 
Situations and problems, the solution for 
Which can be found in a life insurance 
contract. 

_ He also maintained that to build last- 
Ing agency prestige, it is necessary for 
the entire agency to wholeheartedly and 
sincerely embrace the idea that there is 
Justification in any agency for a vacant 
desk or desks, but no justification for a 
desk occupied by a man who is im- 
Properly trained and who is tempera- 
mently and psychologically unfit for the 
business of active solicitation. 

Outline for Agency Creed 


Mr. Turner’s recommendation was 


that life agency offices throughout the 
country have hung on their walls the 
following outline for an “Agency Creed”: 

“This agency is maintained as a meet- 
ing place and clearing house for its 
members who are leagued here together 
in the honorable labors and aspirations 
of the business of life insurance solici- 
tation. We feel that through our asso- 
ciation in this agency we can be of mu- 
tual assistance in attaining our ideas and 
objectives and individually and_ collec- 
tively we agree that we will never see 
calmly nor without earnest and decided 
efforts to prevent it, the ill treatment, 
slander, or defamation of any associate 
who worthly represents this agency and 


,” 


the business of ‘life insurance’. 

If every agency would accept and ad- 
here to such a creed, said Mr. Turner, 
then agents, not general agents and un- 
derwriters associations would eliminate 


the twisters, the rebaters, and the mis- 
fits. And then company, agency, and 
individual prestige would be as definite- 
ly assured as is the contractual obliga- 
tion set forth in your policy contract. 





























The Economy of History 


History would be a pretty slow moving affair if a day or a 
month or a year had room to accommodate only one event. In- 
stead, time has an elastic capacity, and an infinity of events can 
run side by side, one often affecting the other. That is the econ- 
omy of history. 


Two such paralleling events were the establishment of two 
great financial institutions, each conceived for the common good: 
Texas was offered statehood in 1845, when State Mutual’s incor- 
poration papers were just one year old. Each has grown through 
the other’s collaboration. 


State Mutual entered the State of Texas to establish three 
general agencies in the first four months of 1936, but at that time 
it had been investing its assets in the State nearly a quarter of 
a century. 


Today every dollar of insurance carried by Texans is covered 
by one dollar and sixty cents of State Mutual assets invested in 
Texas enterprise. More than enough to pay a claim on every 
contract in force, and all of it working for the further good of 
Texas. These investments obviously were not made through any 
sense of reciprocity; they are part of a sound investment policy 
working independently, with the invariable aims of safety and 
reasonable investment rent. Texas itself, probably more than any 
other State, because of its size offers the so necessary geographical 
and industrial diversification. 


Underwriters can get some idea of Texas’ tremendous size 
and consequent opportunities if they will visualize the 64,000,000 
policyholders, who own all the insurance in the United States, 
transplanted in the copious Lone Star State. Each policyholder’s 
share would be nearly three acres, and the potential wealth of 
his holdings probably would allow him to increase his insurance 
above the average of $1.700 now owned in this country. 


State Mutual could service him through three of its original 
Texas agencies, in Dallas, Houston and San Antonio; or it could 
handle his affairs through the newer district office developed in 
Fort Worth. The State Mutual men in these offices, all of whom 
have worked to make the 49th National Convention a success, 
believe in the opportunity in their State and know the part played 
in that opportunity by American Life Insurance. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


Over 94 Years a Synonym for Security 


Charles D. Bubar, General Agent 
1124-25 Milam Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


H. Thad Childre, General Agent 
507-8-9 Dallas National Bank Bidg. 
Dallas, Texas 


William C. Bull, District Agent 
801 Fair Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Morris Brownlee, General Agent 
5th Floor Second National Bank Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 
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Survey Shows CLU’s Have High 
Production; Picked as Managers 


To an increasing extent life insurance 
companies are sclecting those with a 
CLU background for agents in positions 
in which leadership qualities are neces- 
sary, stated John A. Stevenson, execu 
tive vice-president Penn Mutual Life, in 
addressing the CLU banquet in connec- 
tion with the Houston convention of the 
National Association. 

Mr. Stevenson gave the results of a 
questionnaire which showed that 4&1 or 
67% of CLU’s answering the question 
naire have managerial or supervisory re 
sponsibilities which is a considerably 
larger proportion than was shown in a 
previous survey which revealed 37% were 
engaged in managerial work. It was 
also revealed that seventeen members of 
the Million Dollar Round Table have the 
CLU designation. 

Interesting figures on production were 
given by Mr. Stevenson showing that 
261 holders of CLU degrees wrote in 
1937 a total volume in excess of $82, 
000,000 with an average production of 
$314,181, for an average amount of $%.- 
121 for each case and the average num 





ber of cases being fifty-one. JOHN A. STEVENSON 
These figures did not include som 
big Group insurance cases which would ®Verage Case was cover $6,000 and whos 
tend to distort the average production average volume was over $300,060.” 
There was one case written by a CLU Mr. Stevenson then gave the produc 
last year for $800,000 and two in excess on record for the agency year from 
of $6,000,000. June 1, 1937, to May 31, 1938, in one 
“It would delight me,” commented Mr large company which he declared was 
Stevenson, “to have charge of a life in- especially significant Its record fol 
surance agency composed of 261 men lows: 
and women whose average number of Total number of CLU’s in con 
cases last year was fifty-one, whose ee alee ts 136 


Many-Sided Problem of Training New 
Agents Viewed by Kellogg Van Winkle 


] 


“If we give the new agent an exag rially kept down the number of new 
gerated opinion of his earnings in the agents contracted, but our average pro- 
beginning months of his life insurance: duction per new agent during the past 

months is more than twice what 


work,” said Kellogg Van Winkle, agency twelve 


manager, Equitable Society, in opening t was before we began to use. the 
his address before the general agents Steward tests During the first eight 
and managers session Tuesday morning, months of this year new organization 
“we are going to have—in spite of any ents—all under contract less than one 


vear, have paid for $1,046,823 of volume, 
$28,691 in premiums and 339 lives. It is 


training given—a very sour individual 
to deal with in just a few weeks.” This 


was Mr. Van Winkle’s introduction to my impression that careful selection has 
his views on “Training the New Agent,” contributed most largely to this result, 
an agency management problem to which — as our training methods have varied only 
he gave first importance among the = sl'ghtly in this period.” 


many responsibilities of the 
agent or manager. 


general Training an Individualized Job 


After contacting and questioning twen- Mr. Van Winkle did not believe that 
ty-two different companies regarding the same course should be taken by all 
their training svstems for new agents MeW agents as it ignores differences in 
Mr. Van Winkle concluded that no two '™"t! such as in education, age, contacts 
methods are alike—and that there ap n various fields, and of some particular 
pears to be no uniform or set method — Protessi But yet each company he 


for training new men. But no matte 
what method is used the speaker main 
tained that “if we are going to develop 
successful life underwriters, we must 
plan on spending a considerable amount 
of time and money in the training proc 
ess.” Giving his own experience he said 


Has Used Selective Tests 


“It takes at least as long, and usually 
longer, to try to train a ‘dub’ than to 
really train a superior type individual, 
as the latter assimilates information and 
instruction much more rapidly than the 
former. We have used in our agency, 
the Steward selective tests for more than 
two years and for most of that time w 


have made it an absolute rule that un 
less the applicant grades ‘superior’ or 
‘acceptable’—the two highest grades—he 
is not permitted to associate himself 


with the organization. This has mate 


I 
ontacted, having a well defined trainin 


course, provided a single course for all 
such agents. He urged that first con- 
sideration should be the man to be 
trained and what he is being trained to 
do, “and then apply such training pro 


cedure as will best accomplish your par 


ticular objective with the particular 
man.” He added 

“New agents tend to contact as their 
natural field of prospects—and _hence« 
heir first field of  prospects—their 
friends, associates and people of a sim 
ir age and similar economic circum 
tances. One of the big advantages of 
ealizing this fact is that if we have a 
certain group of people in our com- 
nunity which we desire to contact for 
the purpose of placing life insurance 
ervice, we can know in advance the 
best way to do this is to secure one of 


their number, or one which has a close 
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\verage production of 136 CLU’s $203,000 
Number of CLU’s devoting full 


Ce BO MO og 6c iccxctamemass 10. 
\verage production of 103 full- 
SS 2 8 ls Ser reer $221,000 


The 136 CLU’s representing 2.93% of 
coinpany’s field force paid for 11.5% of 


company business ($27,659,000 of $239,- 
084,035). 
While paid business of entire com- 


pany fell off 99% from June 1, 1937, to 
May 31, 1938, as compared with corre- 
ponding period in 1936-1937, the same 
CLU’s who during the previous agency 
(1936-1937) $25,710,002 


veal produced 

finished this agency vear (1937-1938) 
with $25,954,812. 

Commenting on these figures Mr. 
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Stevenson said: “Any person would be 
stepping clear out of bounds, of course 
in saying that the above-average and 
consistent production of this group could 
be traced directly to the mental equip- 
ment acquired in the course of CLU 
work. As a matter of fact, the builetin 
of the company from which these sta- 
tistics were taken makes the comment 
that ‘there will perhaps always be 
question concerning the extent to which 
the fact of CLU’s being good agents jg 
affected by good agents being CLU’s, As 
far as this company is concerned, how- 
ever,’ says the bulletin, ‘the above items 
leave no room for question that, whether 
as cause or effect, or as a share of 
each, CLU’s are good agents,’” 


Toseph H. Reese New President 
Of National Chapter, CLU 


Joseph H. Reese, manager of the 
Porn Mutual home office agency in 
Philadelphia, was elected president of 


the National Chapter Chartered Life 
Underwriters at the meeting of the Na 
tional Chapter in connection with the 
Houston convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters — this 
eck. The balloting for officers of the 
National Chapter was carried on by mail 
and the results were announced at the 
meeting in Houston. 

Earle W. Brailey, general agent New 


Eneland Mutual, Cleveland, is vice- 
president; Louis E. Orcutt, Connell 
agency, Provident Mutual, New York 
City, was elected treasurer, and Dr. 
Dovid McCahan, dean of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, was re- 
elected secretary. 

Two directors were elected from 


each section of the country and two at 
lnrge. Kelloge Van Winkle agency, man- 
ager, Equitable Society, Los Angeles, 
retiring president, automatically becomes 
a member of the board. Directors elect- 
ed are these: 

Corinne V. Loomis, associate general 
agent, John Hancock, Boston; Glenn B. 
Dorr, general agent, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Hartford; Thomas W. Harrison, 
Ir., associate general agent, Connecticut 
Mutual, Baltimore; R. Maxwell Steven 
son, general agent, National Life of Ver- 
mont, Pittsburgh; Norman McKinley 
Black, assistant maneger, Metropolitan, 
Charlotte, N, C.; Frank M. Akers, Jr., 
manager, Prudential, Atlanta, Ga. 

Earl M. Schwemm, agency manager, 
Great-West Life, Chicago; Edward A. 


and natural association with one of 
their number, as a member of our or 
ranization, training him particularly to 
handle the type of business which we 
know will follow from such group. 

“Agents chosen, as just suggested, are 
successful because they have an estab- 
lished prestige with the individuals of 
their particular group. Prestige as a 
life underwriter is one of the essential 
ingredients for the success of any agent. 
It is my opinion that this should be 
stressed with the prospective agent and 
that he should realize before he actually 
comes into our business that he must 
constantly strive to develop the proper 
prestige with the group of people he 
contacts.” 

Don’t Relax Supervision Too Soon 


Further along Mr. Van Winkle said 
the best way to train a new man is to 
do an individual job with him. He favors 
use of the “conference method” in the 
office and the “example method” in the 
field with the agency supervisor person- 
ally demonstrating how the new man 
should conduct himself day by day. He 
cautioned not to relax field supervision 
of the new man too soon, to watch him 
carefully so that his spirit is not scut- 
tled by a series of disappointments, and 
to see that his work scheduled was _ be- 





Bachrach 


JOSEPH H. 


Krueger, manager field service division, 
State Life of Indiana, Indianapolis; 
George Wm. Schoeffel, manager, Ore- 
von Mutual, Portland, Ore.; H. Kenneth 
Cassidy, manager, Pacific Mutual, San 


REESE 


Francisco; George E, Lackey, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, 
and William King, Mutual Benefit, St. 


Louis. 


ing faithfully maintained. One of Mr. 
Varn Winkle’s most difficult jobs as man- 
aver, he said, is to see to it that his 
assistants, who are charged with the 
direct and important job of training and 
supervising new men, stay with these 
new men and give them the practical 
actual selling cooperation in the field 
that is essential to the development of 
any good agent. 

In closing he offered nine suggested 
divisions which any initial course of 
training for new agents should embrace, 
and passed along the encouraging 
thought that “if we can hold the new 
agent in the business for a year, main- 
taining his enthusiasm and _ building his 
knowledge of the possibilities of life in- 
surance, as well as the facts of the 
business, we can be fairly sure that our 
new man will—with ever continuing c0- 
operation—develop himself into a stand- 
ard life underwriter and in exceptional 
cases into a large producer.” 


Gov. Allred Spoke Twice 


Houston, Sept. 22—Governor James V. 
Allred talked twice while insurance men 
were here. Appearances were before 
Million Dollar Round Table and_ public 
meeting in the auditorium. 
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Id be 
Uurse, 
and . ~ . 
could H. | ll ‘ S y ‘ ‘ 
— ]. arry Wood Tells Su pervisors 
CLU 
iletin - ‘ . 
sta- M 
€ » ve 
RS Of Importance in Motivating Men 
be a 
vhich 
yo Leadership is the big job of the super- the famous statement that a good leader eval agent who realized from experience 
how- visor, the manager or general agent and using poor methods will get better re- that the personal financial situation of 
items motivation is the essential quality of sults than a poor leader using the best an agent was important, and while he 
ether leadership, declared J. Harry Wood, methods known. Not only must the spent considerable time on recruiting, he 
cal manager of general agencies, John Han- manager take a sincere personal interest did not put on a new man until that 
in his men, but it must be demonstrated new man had adjusted his scale of living 


cock, who was the speaker before the 
supervisors’ luncheon meeting held Wed- 
nesday noon as part of the National 

\ssociation convention at Houston, The 
job of supervision, he continued, is a 
two-fold one of teaching agents the 
things which are necessary and_ then 
making them want to put that training 
into practice. The supervisor who is on 
his way to success, he declared, is the 
one who can motivate average men to 
get better-than-average results. Mr. 
Wood said in part: 

“l will have to be frank in saying that 
we know far too little about this most 
important subject of motivation, and be- 
cause this is in a sense a ‘pioneering’ 


that he is doing so by translating ‘this 
personal interest into activities which 
prove it. 

“There are many ways of accomplish- 
ing this. One method is that of asking 
the agent about his family, his hobbies, 
cases he is working on now, the poli- 
ces he is trying to deliver, always men- 
tioning names to show him that you 
really know what he is doing. This 
demonstration of interest builds up a 
man’s self-esteem, 

“Following up anniversaries is another 
way of displaying interest. You send 
birthday cards to your policyholders; do 
you do the same to your agents? 

Sound Financial Basis Essential 


that the 
could 


general agent 
meet by selling life 


to a_ basis 
thought he 
‘nsurance.” 
Men Do Not Work for Money 

Mr. Wood emphasized the fact that 
in motivating men to produce business 
the supervisor must keep in mind that 
men do not work for money, if they did 
the commission contract would be all 
the motivation needed. As a matter of 
fact, he said, men work for other ob- 
jectives which appeal to their ego and 
help to build up their prestige. M1. 
Woed described these four: 

The financial objective, which is not 
just money, but a larger home for the 





J. HARRY WOOD 


busi- 


through personal improvement 1 
ness channels. 

Mr, Wood told the story of the agent 
who said to a larger million dollar pro- 


ducer: 


“T would give anything to sell a 
$100,000 case. How do you do it?” And 
the big producer said only: “Have you 
ever bought one yourself?” He = con- 
tinued: 

“After the supervisor or general agent 


subject it is not complete nor final. I 
heard a very prominent sales manager 
say recently that he has to make ten 
times as many sales per day now since 
he has become a manager, then he did 
when he was a salesman. Then he was 


egent, a better neighborhood for his 
family, an annual vacation, 

The work objective which includes 
membership in the app-a-week club, a 
renewal commission each week, a policy- 


“The second principle, of course, is 
that the agent must be on a sound fi- 
nancial basis, otherwise he cannot re- 
spond to his manager’s efforts along the 
line of motivation. 


selling life insurance to two or three “Many sales managers today recog- holder for every letter in the alphabet assists an agent in setting a goal, how- 
people per day; now he is selling ideas nize that this is sometimes a long-tim¢ and others. eves. wctlention bes cls Sa The 
every day to all his men. Motivation is problem, and so the annual budget pre The prestige objective under which  yrge must still be there to achieve that 
required to get them to use these ideas. pared in cooperation with the general heading comes the company production goal and it must be furthered bv. the 
“There are established procedures and agent, the agent, and the agent’s wife, clubs, agency leaders clubs and honor aetiniiine of the supervisor or manager 
principles in motivation. The first thing has been taken as a first step. Some rolls. One of the strongest incentives to 
to remember is that motivation is im-_ times it means a radical reduction in ex- The personal development objectives achieving a goal set is to make that 
possible by mechanical means alone. The pense. Sometimes, and more often, it which are the desires and ambitions that goal public because men tend to in 
sales manager’s personal leadership is, calis for an increase in production. an agent has set up for himself and his — those hinad which others expect of 
of course, the basic factor. I agree with “T know another very successful gen- family and which may be attained them.” 
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Women Underwriters Hold Special 


All-Day Session at Convention 


Women underwriters had a_ special 
spot on the program of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
Houston, holding an all day meeting on 
Tuesday, September 20, which included 
a report of the Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table activities and a women 
underwriter’s luncheon at College Inn. 
It was a woman’s program from start to 
finish. 

Helen Summy, agent, Equitable So- 
ciety, St. Joseph, Mo., chairman of the 
session, opened the meeting with a dis- 
cussion of the theme topic, “The Woman 
Prospect.” Mrs. Phil H. Arbuckle, Trav- 
elers, a member of the Houston com- 
mittee, welcomed the group to Texas 
and Sara Frances Jones, Equitable So- 


ciety, Chicago, made the response. The 
invocation was said by Mrs, Clinton S. 
Quinn. Coralie Gregory Wood led the 


singing. Chairman at the luncheon was 
Mrs. Arbuckle. 

Helen B. Rockwell, manager women’s 
division, National Life of Vermont, 
Cleveland, who is chairman of the Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table, reported 
on activities of that group and defined 
some of its objectives. 

Other speakers on the morning 
sion were Beatrice Jones, manager wom- 
en’s division, Devitt agency, Equitable 
Society, New York City, who discussed 
the fact that life insurance is a man’s 
business but that there is a place for 
women in it, and Alice E. Roché, man- 
ager of sales promotion department, 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia. Miss 
Roché gave a number of her ideas on 
prospecting through direct mail. 

At the afternoon Beatrice 
Jones presided as chairman. Speakers 
were Helen G, Stewart, Penn Mutual, 
Philadelphia; Berenice Meistroff, Guar- 
dian Life, Kansas City, and Alberta 
Allen, Massachusetts Mutual, St. Louis. 
The meeting closed with a forum dis- 
cussion. 


Helen Rockwell Makes Report 


Discussing the plans and activities of 
the Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 


ses- 


session 


Miss Rockwell said that women agents 
are moving toward even greater pro- 
duction goals. She said in part: 

“The purpose of the women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table is primarily 
to affiliate the successful women life un- 
derwriters in a group—nation-wide in 
scope—l100% in membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and interested in a friendly exchange of 
ideas that may result in even greater 
accomplishments. 

“We are interested in the prestige of 
women underwriters, both as a group 
and individually, and in interesting the 
average woman producer in improving 
the quality of the service she gives her 
client, so that the public may better ap- 
preciate the professional quality of her 
work. 

“It is hoped that the yearly meeting 
of this group at the National Associa- 
tion Convention will afford the oppor- 
tunity for discussion in more intimate 
and detailed manner than is possible in 
the general sessions, and that the re- 
sultant increased production of the in- 
dividual members may soon make pos- 
sible a women’s Half Million Dollar 
Round Table group. 

“We already have the nucleus of such 
a group. We know that furnishing a 
goal to shoot at has increased the pro- 
duction of many of us, and that better 
acquaintance will prove an added help 
and incentive. 

“Forty fully qualified with a total of 
$14,000,000 has been our accomplishment 


to date for 1938. But in addition to 
that we have interested many others 
who have already started their next 


year’s program with a firm determination 
to qualify in 1939. 

“We have interested not only many 
new agents but their companies as well, 
and we have received several letters of 
cooperation from the agency supervisors. 
A number of new members have been 
secured for the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and a lively interest 
in the National Convention has been sus- 
tained.” 


Alice Roche Tells Reasons for 
Prospecting Through Direct Mail 


Reasons why direct mail advertising is 
worthy of inclusion in an agent’s pros- 
pecting technique were presented before 
the women underwriters’ session at the 
Houston convention by Alice E. Roché 
of the Provident Mutual, Philadeiphia. 
She emphasized that direct mail adver- 
tising can help prospecting technique 
through organization of time, effort and 
material 

The five-fold objective of a direct mail 
campaign, Miss Roché said, is to edu- 
cate prospects to the many uses of life 
insurance; to break down sales resist- 
ance through timely appeals; to keep 
the agent’s name before prospects and 
policyholders in the face of competition; 


to establish effective and continuous con- 


tacts with policyholders leading to in 
creased business and fewer lapses; to 
develop through a mailing list a clien- 
tele for the agent giving him or her an 


appreciation of the opportunities 
responsibilities of his profession. 

Coming to the reasons for direct mail 
advertising in prospecting, Miss Roché 


and 


presented them in question and answer 


form. Her statements were based on 
facts from personal experience and 
through observation of others. She 
said: 


Organization of Time 


“Why should I as a life underwriter 
regard direct mail advertising as worthy 
of inclusion in my prospecting technique 
from the standpoint of time organiza- 
tion ? 

“Direct mail advertising should be 
adopted by me as a sales aid in time 
conservation because it will enable me 
to increase to any degree I desire the 
number of contacts I make without in- 
creasing proportionately my expenditure 
of time and energy. It will put hun- 
dreds of dollars a year into my pocket 
by saving my time in telling my pros- 
pect three things—who I am, what I 
represent, and why I am there—and it 
will frequently tell these things more ef- 
fectively and more delicately than I can. 
It will permit me to effect an appreciable 


HELEN B. ROCKWELL 


saving of my prospect’s time—a situa- 
tion which will redound favorably to me. 
Organization of Effort 

“Why should I consider direct mail 
advertising an aid in the organization of 
effort ? 

“Because it can immeasurably improve 
the ratio of my interviews to calls and 
my sales to interviews. Because it will 
give me a body of junior salesmen at 
work for me at all times, able to tell my 
story as I want it told to the group to 
whom I want it told and as often as I 
want it told—and best of all, those junior 
salesmen will cost me nothing. It will 
enable me to make frequent calls on 
policyholders and_ prospects without 
jeopardizing the delicacy of acquaint- 
ance, thus making for a build-up of 
good-will and retention of confidence. 

Organization of Material 

“Why should I as a life underwriter 
consider direct mail advertising of any 
value in connection with the organiza- 
tion of material ? 

“Because it will enable me to keep as 
large a list as I want supplied regularly 
with vital messages, thus providing for 
me at all times an inexhaustible source 
of convassing possibilities with the com- 
plete elimination of cold canvass. It 
will enable me to approach as no other 
sales medium can the ideal in the qualifi- 
cation of a client—one who buys of me 
everything that he or she buys that I 
sell. ; 

“And as a crowning glory to all of the 
above, direct mail advertising can be 
made to do whatever I want done in the 
matter of increasing my commission ac- 
count—and helping me to create that 
coveted atmosphere of professionalism 
which IT as an underwriter must have if 
T am to survive and flourish, Is it a 
fair statement that any one of the claims 
I have made above is sufficiently en- 
twined in the success of a life under- 
writer that its achievement alone would 
be sufficient to warrant the adoption of 
any sales aid that could guarantee it? I 
invite your friendly challenge or in- 
quiry of any claim I have made. I sin- 
cerely believe that the archives of my 
sales promotion experience will produce 
convincing evidence in substantiation of 
them all.” 





Woman Hits on Term 
Rocking Chair Pol'cy 


ADDRESS BY ALBERTA ALLEN 


Entered Susianss ie Louis in 1916 
and Lost No Time Getting to 
National Meeting There 


Among the women on Tuesday’s pro- 
eram of the National Association of Life 
Houston was Miss Al- 
Mutual Life 
She introduced the 
That didn't 
originate with her but with a woman cli- 
her 


Underwriters at 
berta Allen, Massachusetts 
agent at St. Louis. 
term “rocking chair policy.” 
ent who some of friends 
that she had obtained through Miss Allen 
a policy that would permit her in her old 


said to 


age to sit comfortably in her rocking 
chair. Referring to this Miss Allen said: 

“If through my efforts this one fine 
woman is permitted to do that very 
thing, and if I am living to see her 
rocking in her chair, I need not tell you 
that I shall have forgotten what I did 
with the commission that sale earned for 
me, but the pleasure I shall get from 


that picture will be compensation in- 
deed.” 

‘hile making an insurance taik to 

Whil king taik t 


sixth grade pupils Miss Allen was asked 
this question by a boy: “When a sailor 
dies who has a wife in every port, who 
gets the money?” Miss Allen told him 
that “A man of that reputation could 
never buy life insurance.” 

Miss Allen told of how she entered 
life insurance in 1916, the year the Na- 
tional Association met in St. Louis: 
“There was no woman on the program 
at that convention so I think that we 
women can congratulate ourselves on 
having come far in these twenty-two 
years, as evidenced by the Womens 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 
Women’s Day and the fact that we have 
one woman on the regular program. 

“My work is mostly among women 
and personally I need to earn commis 
sions because I am interested in many 
things which take substantial commis- 
sions to procure. But the real compet- 
sation I like to contemplate as a result 
of my twenty-two years in life insurance 
is not measured by my bank balance 
or my renewal account, but by the con- 
sciousness that several hundred people 
in St, Louis have solved at least to 4 
degree their old age problem and the 
problem of their dependents as a result 
of my efforts.” 

The remainder of Miss Allen’s address 
was devoted to sales presentations. 

An approach she uses is this: 

“Miss Prospect, I am Alberta Allen. 
Our mutual friend, Mary Smith, sat 
that I might use her name in introduc- 
ing myself to you. I am with the Mas 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance © 


Oh, yes, I knew that a woman of your 
standing would have life insurance btt 
I came to talk to you about an income, 
a monthly income which my compaty 
will guarantee to pay to you after twenty 
years and as long thereafter as you live. 
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Beatrice Jones Draws Striking 
Simile in Address to Agents 


The place of the woman agent in life 
insurance and what she can contribute 
to the business was discussed before the 
comen underwriters’ session at Houston 
ty Beatrice Jones, manager women’s 
fyision, Devitt agency, Equitable So- 
ciety, New York City. Miss Jones was 
prooram chairman for the meeting. She 
entitled her paper “I’m Glad You Asked 
Me.” 
One of the striking statements in her 
‘dress, though directed to members of 
Quarter Million Dollar 
can be applied to all life 
Miss Jones stated: 
Jt is a certain obligation of woman 
that she exemplify what she is selling. 
\s repelling as a beautician with bad 
‘kin is a life insurance woman leading 
hi ind-to-mouth existence with no con- 
ous serenity as she approaches old 


” 
int 


About the place of women 
irance, Miss Jones said in 
“Life insurance selling is surely the 
leal working career for women who 
-~n handle it. It combines the qualities 
f earning power based on results en- 
tirely; security in the job—no one ever 
fires a good producer; increasing vears 
becoming an advantage not a danger 
and the outlet for social service. These 
are the major characteristics that wom- 
en want in a job. 

“While life insurance offers these ad- 
vantages to women, it asks something in 
return: 

“First, a tacit admission, at least, that 
it is a man’s business, that the whole 
life insurance set-up is a concept of 
men’s minds; they have developed the 
rganizations, have promoted it and sold 
it, have planned educational activities, 
and, in short, fashioned a man-made 


the women’s 
Table, 


agents. 


Round 
nsurance 


in life in- 
part: 





BEATRICE JONES 
picture. And the wise woman will face 
that fact openly and not be too dis- 


turbed by it, for she knows that in any 
man-made picture there is a place for 
woman if she will patiently seek it. 
“Second, working in life insurance 
places an obligation on women to play 
a part that does not leave them open 
to condemnation as women—that is, the 
woman who accepts an assignment and 
defaults, the woman whose activities 
suggest only one ambition, the ambition 
to promote herself, the woman who for- 
gets she is a woman in a man’s field, 


Women of Wealth Logical Group 
Of Prospects for Women Agents 


The woman of wealth is a_ logical 
prospect for the woman agent, in the 
opinion of Berenice Meistroff of Kansas 
City, and Miss Meistroff believes that 
by cultivating that field of prospects the 
woman agent can not only gain quarter 
million dollar production but move on 
into larger brackets. Miss Meistroff is 
with the Guardian Life. She addressed 
~ women of the Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table at t Houston; made this 
Statement : 

“As soon as a woman comes into the 
possession of any money which is avail- 
able for investment she becomes for our 
purpose a woman of wealth and we are 
in a position to help her, and ourselves, 
by knowing how to advise her intelli- 
gently in the investing of that money. 

“In my own experience the major dif- 
ference between working with women 
of wealth and men of wealth is that in 
working with a man I have one person 
to whom to sell my ideas. In working 
With a woman I must first sell her. Then, 
if she is favorably impressed, she will 
send me to the man whose advice she 
asks, before the sale is actually closed.” 

Miss Meistroff said that the obvious 
Problem where the investment of money 
's concerned is the safety of principle, 
invested to produce maximum yield with 
a minimum of concern, and the passing 
on of that principal to one’s heirs with 
seanimum of shrinkage and a maximum 
! future control. Annuities and annni- 
tes combined with Endowments and paid- 
up life insurance policies fit that picture, 
She declared. 

Commenting that there is a vast field 

r women agents to sell life insurance 





BERENICE 


MEISTROFF 


among women of wealth, Miss Meistroff 
said: “Probably the greatest weakness 
of business women is that they have 
been so anxious to do a man’s job in a 
man’s world that they have quite over- 
looked the fact that there is a woman’s 
job waiting and clamoring to be done 
in a woman’s world.” She suggested 
that women underwriters conscientiously 
develop their activity in the field of sell- 
ing life insurance and annuities to wom- 
en of wealth. 


and the woman who can never forget 
she is a woman.” 


Must Continue to Advance 


Miss Jones said also that women can- 
not arrive at the quarter-million spot 
and just stand there. “They must ac- 
cept the next challenge,” she declared, 
“they must devise methods whereby their 
strength can be projected over a wider 
area—a greater number of clients well 
served—and this will take a special skill 
lest she spread herself too thin. She 


— 
Al 


must have a knowledge of her physical 
limitations < and be able to use her en- 
ergies wisely.” 

The speaker admonished her audience 
to keep their attainments within bounds 
that can be sustained but that womep 
should not be hemmed in by the limita- 
tions they set for themselves when they 
first entered the business world. She 
added: “There is the vital importance of 
being conscious of how rood 4 job you 
have and seeing to it that your whole 


activity reflects that awareness.” 


Helen Summy Women’s 
Round Table Chairman 


Helo-n 
ance, St 
man of the 


Equitable Life 
Mo., was elected chair- 
Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table at its dinner in 
Houston this week. She is a former 
teacher of history who has been a life 
insu-ance agent fifteen years. 

Helen Rockwell, National Life of Ver- 
mort. Cleveland, and chairman last twelve 
months, presided at the dinner. Forty- 
three women qualified for the Women’s 
Round Table. 

It developed that Agnes M. Bruder, 
Chicago, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, paid for a million dollars and thus 
has joined the small group of women 
which has paid for that amount in a 
vear. One of them, Sara Frances Jones, 
Chicago, was also at the dinner. Miss 
Bruder is with the Philip B. Hobbs ugen- 
cy. She attended high school in Chi- 
cago. Part of the million she paid for 
was on the life of a member of the 
Balaban family, owners of Chicago mov- 
ing picture theaters. 

Insurance as a Profession 

Beatrice Jones, head of the women’s 
unit, F. H. Devitt agency, Equitable So- 
ciety, in Forty-second Street, New York, 
was the principal speaker, taking as her 
text the rise of women in economic in- 
dependence. She traced the position of 
women from the time of the ancient civ- 
ilizations, illustrating how they have 
risen in power and influence until in 
some businesses they are on an equal 
footing with men. One of these is life 
insurance. 

‘It is a satisfaction,” she said, “for 
me or any other woman to know that 
the contract we use in selling insurance 
is no different than that of any contract 
whether it be that of the man who writes 


Summy, 
Ie yseph, 
Women’s 


millions a year or one who can just 
get by.” e 
At the same time she felt that life 


insurance is a man’s field primarily and 


Assur-, 


that women should recognize that fact 
because it brings with it the obligation 
to conduct oneself always so that there 


can be no professional criticism. Women 
should have high standards in selling life 
insurance; should not burn up more 


energy than they need; should recognize 
physical limitations; and, above al), 
should avoid being neurotic. They are 
fortunate in being in a business where 
they have an opportunity to use their 
imagination. They should not rest on 


their laurels, but should try and im- 


prove their minds and their methods 
She expressed pride in the production 
accomplishments of women, especially 
those gathered about the board. 

200 Cases a Year Writer 


\n extraordinary record for years has 
been made by Bessie Dale of Lawton, 
Okla., also a speaker. It has been the 
unusually large number of policies she 
writes every year; last year more than 
200. She explained that she had no 


particular methods, either of prospecting 
or selling. She has lived so long in the 
community she knows nearly everybody 
and just keeps seeing them. Her com- 
pany is Kansas City Life 

\lso present was a woman general 
agent. Mrs, G. A. Ralls, Houston, Tex., 
Minnesota Mutual. 

Among others who joined a round-the- 


table discussion, mostly about use of 
transfer and gift taxes, exemptions, set- 
tlement options and trust funds—each 
narrating an experience—were Alberta 
Allen, St. Louis, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Martha W. Allen, Minneapolis, Connec- 
ticut Mutual; Eunice C. Bush, Baton 
Rouge, Mutual Life; Mrs. J. C. Fortune, 
Dallas, Jefferson Standard: Blanche 
Horst, Davenport, Ia.; New York Life; 
Hermine R. Kuhn, New York, Equit 
able Society; Sara Frances Jones, Chi- 
cago; Bernice Meistroff, Kansas City, 


Guardian Life. 


Building a Trust Through Use of 


Annual Endowments and Annuities 


of trusts and how they 
may be sold was discussed before the 
National Association convention by 
Clyde C. Warfield, independent agent of 
Tyler, Texas. Describing how the pur- 
chase of annual premium life endow- 
ments or annual premium annuities can 
be used in this way, Mr. Warfield said: 

“A man can build a trust fund through 
the purchase of endowments to mature 
at the time he wants the trust to start 
operating. This is especially good when 
children are young and the need for in- 
come can be deferred for several years, 
after completion of education and enter- 
ing upon a career, or in = case of a 
daughter getting married. A long term 
endowment may be bought with a fairly 
low premium and trusted to do almost 
anything one may desire. 

“This form of trust building has many 
advantages—it can be made free of all 
estate taxes by naming the beneficiary 
life owner, but restricting him from dis- 
sipating the funds or using them in any 
other way except as outlined in the 
trust agreement attached. Should this 
be done, then there would be no estate 


Various types 


entire principal would 
1 


to provide income for bene 


taxes; hence, the 
be available 


ficiaries. In making this form of insur 
ance trust, it is well to advise the pur 
chaser that the only rights he will have 
are that he may pay the premium. H¢ 
may not borrow any of the cash valu 
or agree with the company to any 
change, but at the time of making the 


exactly how the bene 
ficiary may use the funds, either as a 
cash value or a matured death claim or 
endowment, with full assurance that it 
will not be altered. The purchaser 
should also be advised that the premiun 


trust he may state 


constitutes a gift allowance allowed him 

“With this form of trust, having tw 
different maturities, a very flexible trust 
agreement may be drawn with the full 
assurance on the part of the maker. Hi 
will never pay in as much as the net 
principal will equal. In the case of 
Twenty Year Endowment, the least he 
may pay is one premium and the most 
is twenty. This is one of the most at 
tractive plans and should be recom 
mended to the buyer who is able to 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Thierbach Outlines Plan for Agents 
To Follow in Service to Public 


Statine that he believes the American 
buying public is entitled to better and 
better satisfaction from their insurance 
servants and is ent tled to more than 
they normally get fer distribution costs, 
Russell P. Thierbach, general agent fo: 
the Northweste’n Mutual Life at Cleve- 
land, addressing the general convention 
at Houston, declared that he also be- 
lieves these things demand that the 


technique of time control be mastered by 


all persons permitted to the practice of 


life insurance 

lnunediately he defined his interpreta 
tion of time c ntvol. He said 

“It does not mean: An aimless run- 


nine hither and yon in the hope of find- 
ing someone just ready to buy. The 
makine of calls beyond human endur 
ance. ‘The burning the candle at both 
ends. The mere keeping of records. 
“It does mean: The inte‘ligent con- 
servation of energy. The attempt to 
make two blades of grass grow in the 
place of one or perhaps two prospects 
in the place of one. The conservation 
of the prospect's time through the use 


of presentations made with respectabl 


intelligence The use of records to cut 
waste motion 

“It means in short, the sale of as 
much life insurance as possible, limited 


only by the mental and physical capacity 
of the individual.” 


Talks of Problems of America 


Developing the essentials of good time 
control and its effect on an agent’s pro- 


duction and the agent’s efficiency in 
merchandising life insurance to the pub- 
lic. Mr. Thierbach swung into a discus- 
sion of the difficulties which America 
faces today, problems of premature 
death, old age, insecurity and unem- 


plovment, all of which are a challenge 
to the life insurance agent Following 
a forceful presentation he concluded his 


address 

“America needs your full selling 
capacity The American public is en- 
titled to it. The plan just outlined will 


gain a worthwhile objective. It 
adequate, and above all, effec 


help you 
is simple, 


tive. It will bring to you the joy of a 
job well done To yours the thines 
that can be had from a greater incom 

to America, a contribution that goes to 
the very heart of its difficulties—-so 
why not try it?” 

The plan which Mr. Th'erbach out 
ined was one for better time control. 
Some highlights of that plan are given 
here in part 


1. Good time control means gcod pros- 
pecting. 


“One’s work must be proportionately 
correct as to prospects new and old; 
distribution of ages; occunations and in 
come. To make ‘two blades grow where 
but one grew before’ means a careful 
check of working material. It means a 
sensible use of prospect sources. Pros- 


pects can onlv be had in two ways. First 
By your own effort and 


with the help of others 


active second 


2. Good time control means good pres- 
entations. 


\met 
benefit of 


obvious that the 
entitled to the 


“It must be 
ican people are 


ood presentations 

“Their own time and patience are at 
stake 

“It certainly is not my function to dis 
cuss presentation except as it affects 
time mastery, but in that licht a pres 
entstion becomes a sales talk when you 


ike definite attempts to close the pros 





rn Studi 


Ry 
RUSSELL P. THIERBACH 


pect for insurance to cover an apparent 
need for it and presupposes: 

“(a) That you know what to say. 

“(b) That you know how to say it 

“(c) That you want to say it. 

“An effective presentation is one which 
includes sufficient motivation and diplo- 
matic persistency on your part to make 
buying easy. 

3. Good time control means good per- 
sonal efficiency. 


“The idea that it is beneath the dig- 
nity of an agent to measure his per- 
formance by the average work of men 


similarly engaged, is ridiculous. It seems 
conclusive that the brilliance of othe 
talents becomes tarnished and dull un- 
less the polishing process of a sufficient 
number of hours, calls and interviews is 
constantly applied. 

“(a) A minimum of forty hours a 
week of which at least thirty are spent 
in the field is absolutely necessary for 


everyone if he wishes to produce at his 
own highest possible volume 
“(b) Sales in a continuous and satis 


factory number are not made unless an 
adequate number of interviews are had 


Hours and calls are the raw material 
from which interviews are made 

“(c) Life insurance men work under 
the law of increasing returns. The extra 


hours after the lowest possible minimum 
number are passed, have a much greate! 
value in volume and commissions than 
the minimum standard 

“Good personal efficiency must have a 
track to run on. Such a track would 
be a daily work card, weekly tabulation 
of hours, calls, interviews and _ results 
But most important of all is a periodic 


check up with someone who can _ help 
interpret the figures. The end result is 
increased personal efficiency—not record 
keeping 

4. Good time control means a good 


mental attitude. 


for a moment the causes 
fall of one’s mental at 
two such causes 
internal. The 
controlled be 

1 


ana 


“Examine 
for the rise and 
titude There are but 
One is external and one 
first cannot always be 
cause it may involve events like war 
depression, peace and prosperity, which 
have a world-wide influence; in some in 
stances the second cannot be controlled, 
but mark you: in most instances the in 


ternal causes of a low mental attitude 
can he banished at the source. 
“When all is said and done, mental 


att‘tude is laryely of your own making, 
and because it is. let’s recognize the 
fundamental law. We must master our 
mental attitude or be mastered by it 
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\ sale is as much a question of what 
you think as it is a question of what the 
prospect thinks. Success in your year’s 
work is more largely determined by your 
own mental state than by the conditions 
surrounding you. If you do not believe 


this to be a fact, check back on the 
work of the underwriters you know, 
during the past year. If you do, you 
vill find that they lost more cases by 


the'r own indifference, inadequate pros- 


pect ne. bad time control, ineffective 
presentotton, or improper analysis, than 
they did because of bad business con- 
dit'ons 

“Those vho are selling it in adequate 


quantities have arranged their mental 
stovchouse by discarding the negatives 
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and replacing with mental strength suffi- 
cient to smash the times, with courage 
to know that someone will suffer if they 
do not do their work thoroughly, with 
forcefulness to make plenty of mep 
realize that public opinion dictates ade- 
quate coverage, and confidence that they 
are the men they have always wanted 
to be 

“Maybe there are men in your field 
who cannot buy life insurance at this 
time. But a good mental attitude is one 
which tells you that there are some men 
v ho can buy now and that by complete 
application of your own personal efforts 
vou can find them and go straight for 
the application by asking them to buy 
And why shouldn’t you?” ; 


Irvin Bendiner Discusses Place 


Of Life Insurance in Busines; 


insurance and its various 
rainifications were discussed before the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in convention at Houston by Irvin 
Bendiner, agent for the New York Life 
in Philadelphia, whose background as 
lawyer and as teacher added to his ex- 
perience and ability as a salesman, has 
admirably equipped him to handle this 
broad subject Mr. Bendiner discussed 
business insurance as it applies to the 
sole proprietor, to the partnership and 
to the corporation. He presented sug- 
gestions for the drawing of agreements 
and briefly explored tax angles of busi- 


Business 


ness Cases, 

“Regardless of the type of business 
organization,” said Mr. Bendiner, “the 
business man must recognize the fact 
that his death will create a_ situation 


which will vitally affect the value of his 





IRVIN BENDINER 
business 
estate.” 

On the three types of business enter- 


interests to his family or to his 


prises Mr. Bendiner made these state- 
ments: 

“It is not a proper observation that 
the value of the business or profession 
of a sole proprietor reaches its peak 
just before it plunges to a liquidation 


value that is almost zero, in consequence 
«f his death 

‘A partnership terminates with the 
leath of the first partner, and it be- 
comes necessary at that time to liquidate 
the business for the purpose of dispos- 
ing, not only of the interests of the de- 
ceased partner, but to fix the rights of 
the surviving partners, and permit them, 
if desirable, to associate themselves to- 
eether in a new venture. 

The Corporation 


event of the death of an offi- 
a director or a stockholder, the cor- 


“In the 
cer, 


poration, by its nature, continues to 
exist and continues to operate. The 
death of an officer, a director, or a 
stockholder may create specific problems 
for the business, but the business never- 
theless continues to exist. The man- 
agerial skill of an officer or director 
can be replaced, but will such replace- 
ment occasion loss to the corporation? 
The death of a stockholder will re- 
quire the maintenance of his stockhold- 
ings by his estate, which may create 
complications in the management of the 
business, because of the insistence by 
the widow or executor upon her rights to 
have active participation in the manage- 
ment, particularly if the shareholdings 
are in a close corporation. If the death 
of the stockholder requires the liquida- 
tion of stockholdings, and if the corpo- 
ration is a close corporation, not only is 
there the problem which confronts the 
widow or executor, of sacrificing the 
stock because of its limited market, but 
the problem confronted by the surviving 
stockholders, or either raising the money 
with which to buy the outstanding stock, 
er of accepting into the business a new 
ownership interest. These are problems 
whick may definitely affect the future 
of the corporation.” 

Concluding his address 
said: 

“Life insurance can effectively be used 
in business to accumulate sinking funds, 
to provide for the retirement of bond 
to amortize the value of long 
term leases, and franchises, and may be 
devoted to many other specific uses of 
value to business. 


The Place of the Life Underwriter 


Mr. 


Jendiner 


issues, 


“Many, many more problems and de- 
tails of problems could be presgnted and 
discussed in explaining the use which 
properly can be made of life insurance 
in aiding and assisting the business man 
to better protect the values which he 
has accumulated in his business. How- 
ever, details are unimportant until prin- 
ciples are established, and_ the funda- 
mental principle which must eventually 
be recognized by business men and life 
underwriters is that the average lr 
dividual in an effort to make a liveli 
hood, in order that he better may meet 
his responsibilities in life, engages im 
business. As he progresses in business, 
the business consumes more and more 
of his time, skill, energy and money, 
and to an increasing extent, represents 
the principal material assets in his estate 
at the time of his death. ; 

“At such time, when the average bust- 
ness or professional man fully realizes 
and recognizes the extent to which pre- 
mature economic death will destroy his 
accumulations, then and only then, wil 
he apply business principles in the solu- 
tion of his problems, and that solution 
nay require the services of life under 
writers who are soundly and thoroughly 
trained to advise in the solution of the 
many intricate problems and details 
which exist.” 
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Lack of Attention 
Loses 75% of Sales 
HIGH PRESSURE NOT AN EVIL 
William King Holds That Competition 
of Other Desires Makes Strong 


Presentation Necessary 


Mutual 


St. Louis, believes in hich p*essure sell- 


William King, agent, —? 


ing rather than low’ pressure selling. 
Speaking before the Nation] Asseccia 
Life Houston 
September 23, Mr. King asked this ques- 


tion: “What is the work of a life meur 


tion of Underwriters at 


ance agent? It is to persuade a high 
werage of those he contacts to purchase 
that which he has to offer to provide for 
Mary and the babies against the tragedy 
f untimely death, and to build a reserve 
dependent old 


avast the horrors of 


age. 

To Mr. King it appears that life insur- 
ance salesmen have been getting too 
scientific, smarter than they really are; 
attempting to become artists without pay- 
ing an adequate price. Then he added: 


“\ sale is made by getting attention, 
creating interest, arousing desire and se- 
of all 


salesman never 


curing action; and certainly 75% 
sales are lost because the 
had attention.” 

Mr. King gave numerous examples of 
attention-capturine talks, attention hold- 
ing, desire building and closing. Then 
he said: 

Must Use Pressure 

“The greatest service you can render a 
That's the 
beginning of service; and if any of you 


prospect is to insure him. 


seriously believe that the automobile, the 
new house, the Easter bonnet, the vaca- 
tion, or any of the other present de- 
mands on income in favor of a future of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice are not high 
pressure competition, and that anything 
other than ‘high pressure’ selling is an 
adequate answer, then IT am impelled to 
advise that you are mistaken. 

“But ‘high pressure’ selling, so-called, 
doesn’t mean misrepresentation: it does 
not mean trickery; it does mean enthusi 
astic determination to accomplish what 
your prospect in his most. intelligent 
mood exactly desires to have accom- 
plished, 

“It means the elimination from the 
mind of relatively casual desires in favor 
of those most substantial. 

“Remember, the only reason for life 
msurance is the necessity of assurance 
to Mary and the babies that they will 
never be the victims of untimely death 
and that your prospect will never know 
the horrors of dependent old age. 
_ “Neither I, nor any other experienced 
it insurance man, suffers but one criti- 
‘ism irom selling life insurance: ‘Why 
didn’t vou make m«e buy more life in- 
‘trance when T was younger ?’” 


Building a Trust 
(Continued from Page 15) 


make the premium deposits. The one 
outstanding feature of this plan is that 
each year he makes a premium deposit, 
he actually pays one-twentieth of the 
Mrincipal; hence, should he set out. to 
build a trust that would pay his bene- 
iiary a definite monthly income, and 
‘iter making ten premium deposits find 
that he 1s no longer able to continue the 
leposits, he may step and receive paid- 
Up Msurance to mature at the end of 
the endowment period for enough to pro- 
uae one-half of the income originally 
sg with these facts before the 
an, he may decide to purchase enough 
'o mature in ten years to be sure that 
he will be able to complete the trust. 


Controlled Energy Leads Agents 
To Greater Sales, Says Johnson 


Primary elements that help a producer 
toward successful results are knowledge 
of the 
to make 
That is the opinion of Eric G. Johnson, 


business, sales technique, ability 


contacts and energy output. 
supervisor and asscciate general agent, 
Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, who addressed 
the National convention at 


Houston this weck 


Association 
He further qualified 
“My 
knowledge, 


his statement by declaring: con- 


that 
nique and contacts are valuxble asscts, 
they are only valuable to the degree that 
they are harnessed with controlled en 
ergy.” His address was loaded with 
stories and vivid illustrations in support 
of his statements, based on observation 
and years of experience in actively work- 
ing with men. 

Unless knowledee of the business, sales 
technique and contacts are linked up with 
an extraordinary outpouring of energy, 
which leads to action, declared Mr. John- 
son, they will mean little or nothing. 
He cited a number of examples of agents 


tention is while tech- 


and groups of ayents in the Pittsburgh 
agency, showing that the amount of 
enerey expended governed largely the 
production results. In his address Mr. 
Johnson said in part: 

“In order to further refine this ele- 


ment of action or energy, consider the 
next step, which I like to call ‘directed 
energy,’ because I am quite conscious 
of the fact that it is possible for an 
individual to work, to expend energy but 
vet nowhere. 


Case of 50-Year-Old Agent 


“The less the amount of available en- 
ergy, the greater the necessity for more 
carefully directing it into profitable chan- 
nels. For instance, one of the most suc- 
cessful producers I know of is a man in 
his early 50's. He has a heart ailment 
which prohibits him from doing anything 
more strenuous than walking at a pace 
slightly mere than normal. Yet this 
chap has a record of 30? consecutive 
weeks of production—nearly six of his 
nine years in the business. Five calls 
a day is his permissible limit, His cles- 


ine averege is about three cut of every 
five complete sales presentations. 


‘The answer is controlled energy, 
through carefully planned sales inter- 
views, and the stranee part is that this 


agent operates in what is probably one 
of the most difficult towns in Pennsyl- 
vania, econom‘cally. We probably hove 
more good prospects in a sizable 
building in Pittsburgh than he has tn 
this entire town.” 
Agent D’rected His Energy 
Mr. Johnson told the story of an 
who came into h’s office in a 
sump and ready to leave the business. 
He had been a reasonably. good = sales- 
man. Mr. Johnson said: “He was faced 
with the most difficult problem for the 
life insurance <vesman—that of being 
lest'ny and hav- 


omece 


gent 
severe 


the master of h’s own de 
ing the ability to drive himself to the 
application of enerey in sufficient quan- 
tities to produce business in paying quan- 
tities. 

“Before quitting, however. he decided 
to give this job one real fling for one 
more month, His daily program for thir- 
tv days was this: 


“To rise no later than seven each 
morning. 

“To make his first call not later than 
©: 15, 

“Contact no less than twelve people 
each day. 

“Lunch every other day with a pros- 
pect, 


“Make no Iess than s‘x 
pointments each week. 

“To set up the next day’s 
before retiring each even'ng. 

“He followed it almost to the letter. 
The net results were fourteen applica- 
tions completed during the month in a 


evening ap 


schedule 


town of 4,000 population. That was two 
vears ago. He is st'll in the business. 
He has since ben moerried, owns his 
own home ard a car and is producing 
business in sufficient quantities to pro 
vide him an opportun'ty to build his own 


future financial security. 

“He has learned that he has a greater 
e?pacity to produce than he ever real- 
ized end throuch extra energy has made 
himself a successful producer.” 


Harry Van Cleve Gives His Formula 


For Improving Selling Effectiveness 


What he describes as a magic formula 
for prosperity and success was described 
before the National Association conven- 
tion by Harry R. Van Cleve, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Los Angeles. It was 
in the depression vears when his pro 
duction slumped that he analyzed his 
situation and produced the formula 
which he gives as “I=Nx Ex B.” 

The “I” stands for his income which 
is a measure of his growth. “N” stands 
for the number of people he contacts 
“E” stands for effectiveness in selling. 
“B” stands for the buying power of his 
average prospect. The product of all 
these elements is his income, stated Mr. 
Van Cleve, and he could double his in 
come by doubling any one of the three 
factors. That is, by seeing twice as 
many people, by seeing the same num 
ber twice as effectively, or by seeing the 
same number in the same old way if by 
better selection they could afford to buy 
twice as much. If he could double all 
three factors he would multiply his in- 
come by cight. 

By analysis Mr. Van Cleve discovered 
that his closing ratio was above average 
with prospects between the ages of 30 
and 44; it was above average in income 
brackets around $300 per month. His 


effectiveness was far greater talking to 
men whose principal source of income 


was earnines than with those with large 


estates. He was above average talk- 
ing to family men with children, poor 
with sinele men and, as he put it, ter- 
rible with women. 

This analysis also showed Mr. Van 
Cleve that he was tremendously more 
effective in talking monthly income for 
fanvly and retirement than any other 
type of coverage, such as income tax, 
business, mortgage or education insur- 
ance. 


It was this disclosure that started him 
in building a “sales track” to run on. As 
a result he set down a word picture of 
his sales track prospect as follows: 1. 
Family heed ege 30 to 50. 2.) Minimum 
income $300 per month, most of which 
is personal earnings. 3. A man T know 

r to whom I have a card of introduc 
tion. 

Giving an illustration of his technique 
Mr. Van Cleve cited the following as his 
first words in the presence of a 
prospect: 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones, my nam 
is Hal Van Cleve and I represent. the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. I recently presented an idea to 
vour friend, Bill Smith, and he thought 


new 


enouch of it to ask me to share it with 
vou also. | would like to do so with 
this understanding: that if you like it, 


Finding Applications 
Where They Are Not 


FITTING INSURANCE TO NEEDS 


K‘brick’s Dreams of What Is Good for 
His Clients Make Backlog of 
Tomorrow’s Business 

Success in I'fe insurance is built upot 
prestige and contacts, said Isaac S. Ki- 
brick, New York Life agent at 
Mass., addressing the National 
tion of Life Underwriters at Houston 
September 22. Then he asked: “What do 


we make of this pre tive 


3rockton, 


Associa 


and these con- 


tacts?” The purpose of his address was 


to enlarge upon the work already being 


Mr. Ki 


policies but he 


done in the sale of insurance. 


b-ick 


Savs 


sells many large 


he now gets just as much enjoy- 


ment and satisfact‘on out of selling a 


small policy as at any time in his ca 


reer, because of the good he knows it 


will accomplish. The subject of his ad- 
dress was “ 


Are Not.” 


how he 


Finding Them Where They 
He gave many illustrations of 
sold 


not” by being aware of the complexities 


insurance “where it was 
f life and knowing how insurance solves 
He added: 

“Whether you write a $1,000 case in 
favor of a would-be widow, $5,000 to 
please a grandfather, $50,000 or $100,000 
to protect a community from the failure 
the death 
whether you sell an an- 


them. 


of a business in the event of 
of the owners; 
nuity to make certain a comfortable old 
retire a 


age to an individual, or to 


trusted employe; whether you sell a pol- 
icy for the benefit of a charitable or- 
vanization or a church, it is the constant 
growth of your own ideas that makes 
business come ‘where it was not before.’ 

“What I sold yesterday or today is 
already ripened fruit. The verve of my 
insurance life, the adventure and_ the 
kick I get from my work on cases comes 
long before they are written. Right now, 
in my mind’s eye I am arranging the af- 
fairs of men and fitting insurance to their 
needs. IT know what they will buy long 
before they even think of it. I) am 
erecting a structure for them which will 
make them happier husbands, happ‘er 
fathers, better employers and better c'ti- 
zens. The dreams I have of what is 
good for ny clients is the backlog from 
which my tomorrow’s business will come 
I will make it grow where it is not.” 


fine; if not, it is something you might 
like to file for future reference. May I 
have a piece of paner.” 

Continuing, Mr. Van Cleve said 

“T used to say, ‘Good morning, M1 


Jones, my name is Hal Van Cleve and | 
represent the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.,’ and stop, at which 
Mr. Jones would say one of three things 

‘| have all I can carry. ‘I’m worth 
more dead than alive,’ or ‘I’m not in 


terested, I have a friend in the busi 
ness.’ As soon as I permitted M1 
Jones to voice one of these automatic 


self-protectors I either had to stay and, 
fivuratively speaking, call him a har, o1 


bow gracefully and get out He still 
thinks these thines but I go right on 
talking When T mention his friend, 


Bill Smith, IT build a little prestige, but 
he still is just waiting for a chance t 
cet rid of me. Then I tell him that if he 
likes my idea, fine, but if he doesn’t, hy 
cin file it away This him his 
chance All he has to do is to lister 


gives 


to me a minute and then bow me cut b 
reeing to file my idea away. Then | 
suddenly ask him to do something—give 


me a piece of paper. The minute he 
hands me this paper, | have the right t 
it down, and I'm off to the races. There 
is only about one man in fifty that car 
stop me short of the answers to my 
seven questions.” 


Unable to be 
convention because of eye 
S. S. Huebner, president of the 
College of Life Underwriters, 


present at the Houston 
trouble, Dr 
American 
missed the 


conferment exercises when candidates for 


the CLU degree received their certifi- 
cates Thursday morning. Dr. Huebner’s 
remarks on that occasion were read by 


Dr. David McCahan, dean of the College. 
Dr. Huebner’s address follows: 

mark the con- 
distinct prog- 


“These exercises again 
clusion of another year of 


ress in the CLU movement. This year 
965 candidates took the CLU examina- 
tions, and sixteen more the life agency 


management examinations. The total of 
981 CLU and management candidates 
took the examinations at seventy-three 
universities and colleges serving as exam- 
ination centers. The candidates repre- 
sented 209 cities in forty-two states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii and China, 
and were associated with 100 different 
life insurance ecmpanies. Of the 965 
CLU candidates, 976% took the exami- 
nations this year on the instalment plan, 
as compared with 95.7% in 1936, 93% in 


1935, 90.5% in 1934, 87.3% in 1933 and 
57% and 29% in 1931 and 1930, thus show- 
ing that the CLU movement has sub- 
stantially reached the desired goal of 


having candidates pursue the course of 
study over a period of years preferably 
on the four-year instalment basis 

“It is gratifying that 146 candidates 


completed all of the CLU educational 
program this ye: a The total number of 
Chartered Life Underwriters is thus 
brought to 1,247. An additional 105 com- 
pleted all of the examinations, but still 
have their experience requirements to 
fulfill. It is also worthy of note that 
1446 additional underwriters also have 
credit for the completion of some one or 
more of the five examinations, namely, 
117 for four of the five examinations, 262 
more for the three examinations, 486 
more for two examinations, and 581 more 
for one examination. In all 2,798 have 
completed the CLU program in whole or 
in part, Up to date 3.644 applications for 
the taking of the CLU examinations have 
been approved. Moreover, many more 
underwriters, although the number can- 
not be definitely ascertained, have been 
induced to undertake the course of study 
It is also important to note with respect 
to the 1,352 who have completed all of 
the educational requirements of the Col- 
lege, over the past ten years, that, ex- 
clusive of death, only twenty-three have 
dropped out of the life insurance busi- 
ness. This is interesting when considered 


Ben S. McGiveran 


(Continued from Page 10) 

been good to me because I have studied 
it, and because I always refuse to devi- 
ate from the pre-approach method of 
requiring a request from the prospective 
client for the initial interview, stating 
my position to him fully and frankly, and 
last but not least seeking sound legal 
advice myself before any final plan is 
presented to him. 

“When I have followed this method 
and he has fully understood that it is an 


important matter which will take his 
time and mine, that I must have a lot of 
confidential information, that he must 
seek the advice of his own counsel, and 
that he must take a square look at his 
entire situation as his executor must 
some day do for him, then there really 


isn’t any more to the sale except detail. 
The rest of it just follows naturally. 
No High Pressure 

isn’t any high pressure; there 
usual sales resistance. 
into the picture as 


“There 
is none of the 
Life insurance fits 


the only vehicle which will do the job 
he wants done, and he naturally wants 
to buy it from me because I have been 
of service to him, As a matter of fact 


the greatest service I have done for him 
is to disturb his mind about his present 
situation and to arouse his instincts of 
preservation.” 
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CLU Conferment Exercises 


geht of the much discussed turn- 
cb! em in life insurance. 


in the 


over 
“The past ten years, since the organi- 
zrtion of he College in 1927, may be 
— called The Pioneering Decade. 
nk'y, we may be proud of the results, 


e-pecial! y ian six of the ten years fell 
vi hin a d‘smal business depression. Not 
only has the volume of candidates been 





McCAHAN 


DR. DAVID 


satisfactory, but throughout educational 
standards have been kept high and have 
been enforced inflexibly. In other words, 
the record of the College has always 
been a clean one, commanding the re- 
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spect of univers‘ties and colleges every- 
where, At present the number of uni- 
versities and colleges cooperating with 
the American College totals seveny-five, 
and in addition there have been organ- 
ized 135 study groups for the conduct of 
the work in centers where an institution 
f learning is not available for the pur- 
pose. 

But all that has been done will seem 
small by way of comparison with that 
\which will be done. We are now through 
with the pioneering, The decade lying 
ahead may be justly called The Decade 
of Expansion. We shall build upon the 
foundations already created, and I am 
confident that ten years from now we 
shall have a real worthwhile account of 
accomplishment to relate. 


Huge Payments Back to The People 
Told By Hull At Public Meeting 


In his address before the public meet- 
ing held in the Houston Coliseum in 
connection — ™ National Association 

mvention, Roger B, Hull, managing di- 
rector of the poate Pt a0 had the follow- 
ing to say in his eloquent address on 
payments back to the people by life com- 


panies. 

‘The true significance of life insur- 
ance as a factor in our national life can- 
net be gauged alone by those figures 
which I have already recited,” said Mr. 
Hull 

“Payments back to the people consti- 
tute the fulfillment of the functions for 
which this business was organized, Life 


insurance is purchased and owned in con- 
templation of the settlements which it 
promises, the payments which it makes. 
Total Payments $2,400,000,000 
current year, the Legal 
Reserve life insurance companies will 
have paid into American homes in the 
way of benefits to policyowners and ben- 
eficiaries the approximate total of $2,- 
400,000,000. Of this amount, something 
less than a billion, or 40%, will have been 
disbursed as death claims to beneficiaries 
of deceased policyholders, and the re- 
mainder, a billion and a half, or 60% of 
the total, will have gone to living policy- 
holders as matured endowments, annui- 


“During the 


ties; surrender values, policyholder divi- 
dends, and disability and double indem- 
nity payments. The total of all life in- 


surance company disbursements—includ- 
ing those other than above mentioned, 
especially loans to policyholders—will ex- 
ceed $3,000,000,000. 

“The total war debts of all Europe now 
in default to the United States, amount 
to $1,680,170,000. We have become ac- 
customed to gasp at that figure, every 
time faithful little Finland sends us her 
$232,143. Yet during these last twelve 
months, right here in America, the insti- 
tution of life insurance has paid out and 


American homes and into American 
almost twice that astounding 


into 
business 
amount. 

“But let's 
and pick up some totals. 
ginning of the year 1930, 


go back just a few years, 
Since the be- 
United States 


Legal Reserve life insurance companies 
have paid out to American citizens a 
total of $21,600,000,000—$308,571 every 
hour of that eight year period—70,000 
hours. 

“The importance of such annual sums 


distributed into our national economy is 
forcefully brought out by comparing 
them with amounts received from sev- 
eral other industries. Taking the year 
1936 as the basis of comparison, we find 
that life insurance payments were equal 
to about 60% of such sums received from 
agriculture. More than twice as great as 
from the electric light, power and gas in- 
dustries. We have come to look upon 
these latter services of supply as a vital 
factor in our national economy. Yet the 
life insurance companies contribute each 
year to our national income, in the way 
of these vast distributions, twice as much 
as comes from that important field of 
industrial enterprise. 


A Community Builder 


“There is another aspect of life insur- 
ance which is of tremendous importance 
to the nation, and to a state, in which its 
policies and its assets are held. Life in 
surance is a community builder. Its as- 
sets are built into farms and factories, 
railroads and public utilities. They be- 
come the bed-rock of American business 
and industry. In the form of state, coun- 
tv and municipal bonds, they grow into 
the very hearthstone of the home and 
into every service performed by state 
and local subdivisions of government.” 


The Social Engineer 


Major Hull continued his address, pay- 
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War Secretary Commends 
Insurance For Part In 


Improving Public Health 

Louis Johnson, First Assistant Secre. 
tary of War, addressing the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
Houston, Tex., emphasized the impor- 
tance of health and congratulated the 
insurance companies for their splendid 
part in its advancement. He stated: 

30th you and I are in the insyr- 
ance business. The companies you rep- 
resent insure the unity of the Americar; 
home against forces of disintegration and 
the health, the comfort and the content- 
ment of the American f family against the 
loss of its financial and spiritus il support, 
The organization I serve insures the 
union of our American states against 
threats of aggression and the ideals, the 
institutions and the happiness of the 
\merican people against the destruction 
of its political and economic independ- 
ence. 

“Both of us primarily are intere sted in 
an America of healthy, vigorous, re- 
sourceful and courageous men and wom- 
en. An individual weakling is a_ poor 
insurance risk for you and a doubtful 
military asset to his country. 

“To improve the health, increase the 
vigor and prolong the life of every Amer- 
ican, you and the life insurance compa- 
nies which you represent have been car- 
rying on an active and highly useful cam- 
paign. Thanks to your efforts, anyone 
with the ability to read and understand 
a simple advertisement has learned of 
the necessity for periodic physical exami- 
nations, for preventive measures against 
disease and for safety precautions against 
accident. I commend you for your patri. 
otic services in arousing America to pro- 
tect its strength and to conserve its 
health. T assure you that the War De- 
partment appreciates your splendid ef- 
forts.” 


ing tribute to the part the agent has 
taken: 

“T therefore reach the conclusion that 
the life insurance agent has become— 
must become—a social engineer. The life 
insurance agent performs a service whith 
society as now constituted cannot afford 
to do without. He is worthy of his hire. 
The life insurance needs of America will 
never be met through sales over the 
counter, like sugar and flour. They can 
not be serviced through a clerk. Those 
who scoff at the life insurance agent on 
the ground that his mind is centered on 
the completion of the sale are attempt- 
ing to tear down the system which has 
constructively built up this $110,000,000- 
000 of protection. I have never heard— 
have you?—any widows or dependent 
children criticizing the agent who sold 
their husband or their father the living 
income which continued after he had 
gone. 

“The life insurance agent has it within 
his power, through life insurance and an- 
nuities, to lift from the citizens of Amer- 
ica the weight of fear and discourage- 
ment—fear lest one may die too soon, 
and leave his dependents helpless—dis- 
couragement because one may live too 
long, and become a burden to his chil 
dren. All honor, I say, to the life insut- 
ance agents of America! 

“Criticism of legal reserve life insut- 
ance as it has been practiced for over 4 
hundred years, questions the judgment of 
sixty- four million citizens and condemns 
the insurance departments of forty- eight 
states, which regulate the entire system 
of life insurance distribution. 

“Life insurance has performed its chief 
service during these recent years, in es 
tablishing good-will and understanding in 
our whole national economy. It has pro- 
moted the interests of all phases o 
American business. At the same time, 
it has extended the right hand of coopet- 
ation to government, and has said, espe 
cially to the Federal power: ‘Here are 
four and one-half billions of dollars, We 
have collected them from your citizens 
Use them 1n this crisis in ‘governmental 


economy’. 
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